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Worry and upsets between husbands and 


wives so frequently arise through lack of 


modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious probdems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now — absolutely free. 


« FREE! POST COUPON NOW 
To: Planned Families Publications, 
12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 
free copy of *‘ Planned Families.”’ I am an 
adult. 


FREE-MASONRY 


No one can have a real knowledge of the 
history of free-masonry without having 
analysed 


THE THREE FREE-MASONRIES 


(operative—speculative—dogmatic) 
OR 
HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF FREE-MASONRY 


Historical documentation on Speculative Free- 

Masonry, establishing the truth concerning 

important facts often falsely presented by 
numerous writers. 


Everything concerning the development of 

Speculative Free-Masonry, from its foundation 

in 1717 to date, is shown in accordance with the 

five original editions of the CONSTITUTIONS 
OF THE FREE-MASONS. 


Price: Linen bound, £1 5s. post free 


MAURICE PAILLARD 
217 London Road, Twickenham, Middlesex 
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Sex and Sanity 


CAMPAIGN against vice is being waged by the 

popular newspapers, and they are vying with each - 

other for the honour of leading this crusade for 
better morals. Some newspapers might have made a better 
start by cleaning their own columns before tackling the 
streets. We may well wonder why there is an unwholesome 
interest in the subject? Why the cult of the pin-up girl? 
Why do grown men behave like adolescents, gaping and 
gloating on the female form in every delectable variety of 
undress? The obvious answer is that they have not really 
grown up. However intelligent and successful in their 
business affairs, they are emotionally immature. They are 
not to blame for this because it is clearly due to an upbringing 
for which they were not responsible. Nor are their parents 
to blame because they too were victims of a long tradition 
of wrong ideas derived from ascetical mystery religion that 
poisoned the mind of Europe. Christianity was not the 
most extravagant, but it still infects us with a thoroughly 
morbid attitude towards sex. 

The key was set by the cynical advice of St Paul, * Better 
to marry than burn’. This led to the view that it was holier 
to be celibate than to marry. Marriage was a fearful allowance 
necessary for the procreation of children, and any pleasure 
this gave was properly paid for—at least by the woman—by 
the pain of childbirth. In order to preserve the sanctity of 
marriage, prostitution could be permitted as a * lawful 
immorality ’, according to Augustine. His view was upheld 
by Aquinas, and the Jesuit casuist, Sanchez, argued quite 
logically that it was not sinful to rent a house to prostitutes. 

Eminent Victorians regarded the prostitute as a social 
necessity The channel to carry off adulterous desire, the 
protector of matrons who fear late maternity .... the shield 
of the family’. The fact that we can smile at such nonsense 
today is-a sign that we have made some progress, although we 
still have a long way to go before health and sanity can be 
attained by public opinion. It is to be hoped that when the 
Wolfenden Report is published Parliament will revise the 
antiquated laws which deal with prostitution and homo- 
sexuality. Family planning has largely won its battles in this 
country, but the law on abortion still remains to be amended. 
There is, however, a limit to what legislation can do, What 
is needed is maturity of outlook. We shall not lose our 
complexes until we get rid of our superstitions. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


Fleet Street Virgin 


scepticism about virgin 

births. In spite of the 
fact that a panel of medical 
experts has examined the claims 
of a ‘virgin mother’ and de- 
clared the evidence to be ‘con- 
sistent with what would be 
expected in a case of partheno- 
genesis’, | am unrepentant. A 
careful reading of their report 
gives a verdict of ‘Not Dis- 
proven’ rather than * Proven’. 
I am not surprised that Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane should have 
dissociated himself the 
extravagant claims that have been 
made about this curious affair. 

It is a pity that a serious 
scientific investigation should not 
only have been treated as a 
newspaper stunt, but appear as 
a counter in the circulation war. 
The Sunday Pictorial staked its 
reputation on a favourable ver- 
dict, but its rival, the Sunday 
Graphic, has gone all out to 
debunk the story. It may be 
that both these popular Sunday 
newspapers were actuated by a 
stern scientific concern to find 
the truth at all costs, but it is 
difficult to believe that more 
mundane considerations did not 
also influence their judgment. 
I do not, for a moment, doubt 
that parthenogenesis is a remote 
possibility, but if the general 
public gain the impression virgin 
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births were as likely, say, as 
Siamese twins, the floodgates 
would be open to innumerable 
claims that could not be dealt 
with by any conceivable ma- 
chinery. Lawyers as well as 
doctors would have to work 


overtime. 


Black and White 


WO South African readers 
have written furious letters 
about my comments on apartheid, 
and one of them, | regret to say, 
has cancelled his subscription to 
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this journal. It might be as well 
to remind any other correspond- 
ents preparing for an attack that 
in these columns the views ex- 
pressed are entirely my own, and 
they do not necessarily represent 
any official policy. Nothing in 
the diatribes I have received leads 
me to change my attitude to the 
racial policy of the present South 
African Government. 

While Mr Strydom was in 
London I studied his defence of 
this policy with great care. I can 
understand the blunt practical 
argument that a White minority 
must either keep on top or go 
under, and I realize that it is 
easy enough to express moral 
disapproval from a distance. I 
am unable to accept the impli- 
cations of this point of view, but 
I prefer an admission of naked 
self-interest to the hypocrisy of 
religious apologists. 


United in Heaven 


HE attitude of the Dutch 

Reformed Church is a master- 
piece of humbug. In a recent 
statement the leaders of this 
Church—to which half the white 
population of South Africa belong 

opens promisingly enough: * It 
is our outspoken conviction that 
by virtue of the deeper unity in 
Christ, all believers irrespective 
of race or colour are called to 
acknowledge, respect, and love 
one another as fellow citizens 
with the saints and of the house- 
hold of God.’ But after this 
rhetorical flourish we are brought 
down to earth. ‘ Because of 
exceptionally difficult circums- 
tances in South Africa we are 
aware that the above-mentioned 
principles can only be applied 
with discretion and with difficulty 
owing to the actual historical 
situations.’ 

Unity in Christ is apparently 
no bar to segregation, just as the 


absence of class distinction in 
heaven is a goal that can be 
conveniently postponed until we 
get there. 
An Ill Wind 

HE American Defence Secre- 

tary did not succeed in talking 
himself out of the embarrassment 
caused by the publication of a 
secret testimony on the effects of 
nuclear warfare which was origin- 
ally given to the Senate Armed 
Services Sub-Committee on Air 
Power. Mr Wilson complained 
somewhat lamely that the dis- 
closure would make * unnecessary 
trouble’ for Mr Duiles. It has 
certainly done so, and the shock- 
waves of this alarming official 
document have spread across the 
world. 

The calculations of the United 
States Army Department show 
that several hundred million 
deaths would result from radio- 
activity if the United States ever 
launched a_ full-scale nuclear 
assault on the Communist world. 
According to Lieut-General 
James M. Gavin, Chief of Army 
Research and Development, the 
path of destruction would depend 
on the prevailing wind: ‘If the 
wind blew to the South East, they 
(the deaths) would be mostly in 
the USSR, although they would 
extend into the Japanese and 
perhaps down into the Philippine 
area. If the wind blew the other 
way they would extend well back 
into Western Europe.’ 

General Gavin added that if 
the attack included mid-air bursts 
as it almost certainly would 
there would be an_ increasing 
accumulation of strontium 90. 
This is an element that does not 
exist naturally, and its evil effects 
are also stressed in the report of 
the United Nations Conference 
on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, which has just been 
published. It causes cancer of 
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the bone. Further comment is 
hardly necessary about what Mr 
Wilson regards as * a serious dis- 
service to our country and to the 
morale of the free world * 


Shaw in Eclipse 
WAS disappointed, but not 
surprised, at the absence of any 
fuss over the Shaw centenary. 
Perhaps Shaw has not been dead 
long enough for the pendulum 
to swing back to a just apprecia- 
tion of his amazing merits. It 
may be that we only remember 
his preposterous side, and are 
still vaguely irritated by his 
ridiculous will. But there is no 
one writing for the theatre today 
who is his equal. Sartre uses the 
stage as a vehicle for ideas rather 
than character, and to that extent 
he belongs to the Shavian tra- 
dition, but he has never reached 
the heights of Saint Joan. 

I suppose it is a sign of age to 
complain that there are no 
giants nowadays—but where are 
the propagandists to compare 
with Shaw, Wells, and Chesterton? 
They delighted and shocked their 
contemporaries. One must, how- 
ever, feel some sympathy with 


the writers of today who are 
living in a world in which nobody 
is shocked by anything. 


Farewell to Shangri-la 


NE by one the legends that 

appeal to the romantic are 
dispelled under the cold scrutiny 
of science. While saluting the 
march of progess it is difficult 
not to feel a nostalgic regret for 
the stories that fired our youthful 
imagination. Tibet, for example, 
has been stripped of its mystery 
and in the land of Shangri-la 
helicopters are replacing the 
Flying Lamas, and the gurus in 
its icy caves find it easier to 
communicate by wireless than by 
telepathy. Even the Abominable 
Snowman has now dwindled to 
a red bear which may compete 
with the giant panda for the 
amusement of children at the 

There has been a long dispute 
in learned circles about the rival 
claims of the red bear (Ursus 
Arctos Isabellinus) and the langur 
monkey (Presbhytis Entellus Achil- 
les). The case for the monkey 
seemed strong when a Norwegian 
engineer prospecting for uranium 


Tracks of the ‘ Abominable Seowaen’ found byt recent Himalayan expedition 


was actually bitten by one. On 
the other hand, impressive evi- 
dence in favour of what the 
Tibetans called Mi-Te, or man- 
bear, has been assembled by an 
Indian contributor of consider- 
able repute in the Indian Geo- 
graphical Journal. Not the least 
interesting of his findings is that 
the term * Abominable Snowman’ 
has arisen from a mistranslation. 
This would not be the first time 
that myths have been created 
from the popular misuse of 
words. It recalls Max Muller's 
dictum that religion is a disease 
of language. 


A Case of Conscience 


OTH High Anglicans and 

Modern Churchmen have been 
complaining about declarations 
of belief which they are forced 
to make, although they can 
hardly do so without mental 
reservation, The modernists are 
troubled because an ordinand is 
required to give unqualified assent 
to the veracity of the Bible. 
High Anglicans have always been 
bothered by the’ Thirty-nine 
Articles, and although these are 
only binding on the clergy that 
does not help very much if you 
are a clergyman. Still more 
difficulties will be raised when 
obedience is demanded to the 
new canons now being con- 
sidered by the Convocations, 
‘It cannot be right’, protests the 
the Secretary of the Modern 
Churchmen’s Union, ‘that a 
career in the sacred ministry 
should begin with what must be 
regarded either as an empty 
pretence or as an_ intellectual 
subterfuge.’ 

Some of the clerical subterfuges 
employed are not without humour. 
I recall the story of a Low 
Church Bishop, who refused to 
allow the cross to be carried in 
procession when he visited a 
High Church in his Devonshire 
diocese. On the instructions of 
the vicar, the choir modified the 
words of the familiar hymn as 
follows: 


Onward Christian Soldiers, 
marching as to war 

With the cross of Jesus, left 
behind the door, 


Hector HAWTON 
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Maker of Saints and Dogmas 


by GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON 


The Pope holds one of the strangest and most equivocal offices in the world 


HE spiritual leader of 423 million Catholics, 

is revered as His Holiness Pope Pius XII, the 

Bishop of Rome, Sovereign Pontiff, successor 
of Saint Peter, the Vicar of Christ. 

Yet when he lifts his telephone he says: * Pacelli, 
here.’ He began life eighty years ago as * Eugenio 
Pacelli’, third child in a Roman family whose 
links were with the Law and the Church. 

As a boy he played at conducting Mass, borrowing 
his mother’s silver ornaments to grace his make- 
believe altar. Thus was the child father of the man. 
There was to be little play in later life, which, 
reviewed in retrospect, can be seen as a progressive 
preparation for his ultimate date with Destiny. 

Ordained in 1899, he served in the Secretariat 
of State; as Professor of &cclesiastical Diplomacy 
at the Pontifical Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, 
and, among other posts, as Papal Nuncio in Munich 
and Berlin. He was created Cardinal in 1929 and 
became Papal Secretary of State in the following 
year. In 1934 he was Papal Legate at the Inter- 
national Congress, Buenos Aires; then to a Solemn 
Triduum at Lourdes; to Lisieux; and to an Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress at Budapest. In 
between all these duties he found time to visit 
America. 

His election to the Papal Throne came in the 
Spring of 1939. Thus, at the outset of his reign he 
faced the problems of the Second World War. 
His tireless, if vain, efforts to avert that tragedy 
are history. It is rumoured that he narrowly escaped 
being kidnapped by Hitler, who felt tempted to 
follow the example of Napoleon, who kidnapped 
Pius VII. Mussolini did actually threaten Pope 
Pius XII with the strait-jacket. 

Since the War the Vatican has displayed an un- 
compromising attitude towards Communism. - It 
exerted such an influence on the 1948 Italian 
election that it turned the tide. 

It is claimed that no Pontiff since the days of the 
Holy Roman Empire has exercised such pressure on 
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matters both temporal and spiritual. He has made 
himself more accessible than his predecessors and 
has had personal contact with more of his followers 
than any pope in history. 

Such, in brief; is the over-all picture. What of the 
man himself? Because of poor health as a youth 
his ordination had to be performed privately; yet 
at eighty, after surviving several grave illnesses, 
doctors pronounced his heart as ‘sound’. In the 
early part of his reign he was often described as 
‘frail, emaciated, tired’; yet after ten years of 
strenuous labours those about him noted that he 
seemed daily to be growing younger and more 
energetic. 

Pictures show him to be tall and slim and upright. 
He is over six feet tall and underweight for his 
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stature. His hair is black; his features are sallow. 
Burning, dark eyes gleam from behind gold-rimmed 
spectacles. His step is firm and rapid; his voice 
strong and resonant. He had two teeth extracted 
at seventy-eight. The first! 

As Pope he has adopted an austere routine. An 
alarm clock breaks a short night’s rest. He takes 
a shower, and shaves himself with an electric razor 
while pet song-birds perch on hand or shoulder. 
He has always liked song-birds, he says, because 
they are ‘so happy’. One, a goldfinch he called 
Gretel, has been brought in from the Vatican garden 
after tumbling from the nest. 

The Communist Press 

After early Mass much paper work has to be 
tackled. Perhaps two hours may be spent digesting 
news-cuttings and radio summaries of world events. 
There are letters to be written; speeches to be 
prepared; notes to be made. The Pope taps out 
many of his notes on a white, portable typewriter. 
(He was the first Pontiff to use one, as he was also 
the first to install a rowing-machine for exercise.) 

He makes a point of keeping himself informed 
on all shades of opinion; reads the Communist 


press and studies radio interceptions from the 
monitoring room on the top floor of the Borgia 


building. 

In common with most of his meals, luncheon is 
a frugal affair of fruit, vegetables or egg dishes, 
served to him by Swiss nuns. He may allow himself 
a little local wine; but he doesn’t smoke. 

After lunch he takes a walk in the open air. He 
walks briskly, but may confer with officials or 
study documents as he walks. Or he may grapple 
with thorny problems, for he is said to make no 
hasty decisions. 

A brief siesta, perhaps; then back to work. His 
next chance for relaxing comes in the evening when, 
for thirty minutes, he may play gramophone music 
or listen to a radio concert. Beethoven, Bach, and 
Wagner are among his favourite composers. When 
the Augusteo Philharmonic Orchestra, of Rome, 
visits the Vatican the Pope selects the music he 
wants to hear 

He may retire to his private rooms at about 
10 pm, but is likely to be at work till the small 
hours. At seventy-eight he started studying Arabic 
to add it to the eight or nine other languages at 
his command. A year later he was tackling Russian. 
He never spares himself. 

He not only strives to keep up to date but urges 
his followers to do likewise, as when he orders 


priests to study economics and sociology, or tells 
nuns to modernize their dress. 

In 1945 he took the unprecedented step of making 
twenty-eight non-Italian Cardinals out of a new 
list of thirty-two. Previously half the seats in the 
College of Cardinals had been held by Italians. 

His pronouncements on world problems are 
strongly coloured by his anti-Communism. He has 
warned the West against ‘ the dream of a possible 
genuine co-existence’ with Communism; he has 
urged an international agreement renouncing 
experiments with nuclear weapons and their use; 
he has urged Christians * not to be satisfied with an 
anti-Communism based on slogans ‘a bitter pill 
for followers of Moral Re-Armament. 

He has told an international congress of gynw- 
cologists that the Roman Catholic Church does 
not oppose painless childbirth obtained by psycho- 
prophylactic methods. He has given his approval 
to cornea-grafting operations to restore sight, but 
he has denounced abortion, even in cases where it 
might save a mother’s life. 

He has been forthright in rejeciing attempts to 
produce test-tube babies as * immoral and illicit 
The transplanting of animal sex-glands to humans 
has likewise been rejected as ‘immoral’. So have 
all forms of artificial birth control. 

He has appeared on Television; has praised its 
unifying influence in the family circle; but has 
advocated control because of the ‘* horrifying 
prospect’ that Television might bring into the 
home ‘that poisoned atmosphere of materialism, 
fatuity, and hedonism which too often was breathed 
in sO many cinemas.’ 

In Holy Year, 1950, the Pope was reported to 
have seen visions of the Virgin Mary in the rays 
of the plunging sun on October 30, 31, and No- 
vember |. They were described as similar to the 
vision seen by three children at Fatima in 1917. 
Frederico Cardinal Tedeschini told pilgrims to the 
Shrine of. Fatima that the sun was 
convulsed, transformed into a picture of life, in a 
spectacle of celestial movements, in transmissions of 
mute but eloquent messages to the Vicar of Christ.’ 
In subsequent newspaper reports a fourth occasion, 
November 8, was named; but the Pope, speaking 
on the radio, made no direct allusion to his visions 
and merely talked figuratively of the ‘ Queen of the 
World making jubilee visits throughout her earthly 
domain.’ 

Again, in 1955, it was stated that at the height of 
his desperate illness in the previous year the Pope 
had heard a voice saying: ‘A vision will come.’ 


‘agitated, all 
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On the next day, when fully alert, it is claimed that 
Master is 
He then beheld a vision of 


he heard another voice saying: 
here and calls you.’ 
Christ beside his bed. 


The circumstances of this vision received Vatican 
confirmation, though it was hinted that His Holiness 
was displeased that the story had been publicized. 

No Pope for centuries has proclaimed the canoni- 
zation of so many saints, and there is a widespread 
expectation that he will ultimately be canonized 


; HE Pope lives inside a 
vacuum’, wrote un- 
fortunate schoolboy. But 

this is not quite such a bad 

howler as it sounds For the 
walls round Vatican City insulate 
the Pope, and the army of 
ecclesiastics and bureaucrats who 
control the Roman Catholic 

Church, from the real world in 

spite of the wireless mast behind 

St Peter's which gives such a 

false air of modernity. When 

you pass through the Arco delle 

Campane you enter a kind of 

wonderland, a new dimension in 

which the past is coterminous 
with che present 


Disconcerted by Magic 

It is impossible not to be 
awed by the antiquity of it all 
and jarred by the perfunctoriness 
of ceremonies that combine pomp 
and magnificence with attitudes 
that range from hysterical excite- 
ment to bored indifference. Any- 
one brought up in the Protestant 
tradition is baffled if not repelled 
by the mechanical performance 
of rituals which strive to make 
up in splendour what they lack 
in solemnity. Northern Catholics 
often feel an acute discomfort 
and sometimes frankly admit it 
and try most ingeniously to 
explain it away. They would not, 
of course, acknowledge _ that 
whereas they expected to be 
deeply moved by the fountain- 
head of their religion they are dis- 
concerted by what is really magic. 

What else does it amount to? 
In St Peter's you can watch the 
Pope himself crown a Madonna 
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controversy. 


Christ. 


Inside the Vatican 


by JOHN SYLVESTER 


A new book reveals interest- 
ing facts about the Holy See 


with precious jewels, but in the 
smaller churches outside the same 
ceremony is performed by parish 
priests with tinsel. To an out- 
sider, the Madonna seems the 
fourth person in the Trinity, and 
as surely a descendant of the 
Great Mother—-Gaia, Isis, Cybele 
as the Pope is an incarnation of 
the Holy Ghost. During his 
coronation, for example, he does 
not sit on a throne in front of the 
altar, but on the altar itself, to 
all appearances apotheosized. 
Of course, the books of theology 
deny that this isso. The suggestion 
is heresy and would be condemned 
in the great building across the 
piazza which houses the Holy 
Office and was once the head- 
quarters of the dread Inquisition. 
From the Roman_ Inquisition 
came the order that sent Giordano 
Bruno to the flames in the 
Campo dei Fiori, signed by the 
great Jesuit historian, Cardinal 
Bellarmine. Today, however, the 
Holy Office has to be content 
with the milder sanctions of 
excommunication and censorship. 
The clergy beyond the Iron 
Curtain who collaborate’ with 
Communist régimes are all ex- 
communicated. So are all 
members of the Communist Party 
and fellow travellers. Books of 
various kinds that do not toe 
the party line are placed on the 
Index. Recently the works of 
André Gide, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
and the novels of Alberto Moravia 


himself. His pontificate has sometimes been classed 
with those of Gregory VII and Innocent III. His 
zeal for liturgical reform has given rise to much 


But perhaps the most outstanding of his achieve- 
ments, from the point of view of Catholics, was 
his ex cathedra promulgation of the dogma of the 
Assumption (i.e. bodily ascension) of the mother of 
Most Catholics accepted this dogma but 
they were not compelled to believe it before 1950. 


have received this distinction 
These authors have joined the 
distinguished company of Milton, 
Balzac, Kant, Spinoza, Hugo, 
Pascal, and Rousseau—a_ de- 
cidedly mixed assortment. 

The average Catholic does not 
read theology or philosophy and 
very few have ever seen a copy 
of the Index. Certainly to the 
simple-minded, poverty-stricken 
peasants who do not begrudge the 
Madonna her jewels, though they 
scarcely have enough to eat for 
themselves, the Great Goddess 
still lives and the Pope is as 
much a god as the deified Roman 
emperors. 


The Mass of Illiterates 


It is trite to say that popular 
Catholicism is paganism re-named. 
It is only too obvious that the 
old superstitions still survive and 
perform the function that was 
ascribed to them by Polybius of 
keeping the masses quiet. At one 
end of the scale there is an 
intellectual é/ite which talks about 
Aquinas and the deviations of 
liberal Dominicans and Jesuit 
existentialists; at the other is 
the broad, semi- or _ wholly- 
illiterate mass of Catholics for 
whom, in the last resort, the 
pomp and all the activity of 
Vatican City is designed to cater. 

Italian priests are not recruited 
from the middle classes. They 
may be all the better for it, but 
their education is poor and they 
scarcely ever read a more modern 
novel than Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Fabiola. This book, | learn from 
Bernard Walls’ Report on The 
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Vatican (Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 
21s) has become * as natural to 


Italian life as olive oil and pasta’. . 


An odd fact. 

I heartily recommend Mr Walls’ 
account of Vatican City today. 
It is full of surprising titbits of 
information as well as giving a 
serious and reliable picture of 
the HQ of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He points out that most 
secular clergy in Italy are re- 
cruited from among the poor. 

The aristocracy of Rome are, 
of course, the Cardinals. They 
are princes of the hierarchy and 
are addressed as * Eminence 
reminder of the inextricably wo- 
ven texture of temporal and 
spiritual power. The Sacred 
College of Cardinals was formed 
in the twelfth century, though its 
ancestry goes back to the early 
Church, when consistories of 
Roman presbyters were convened 
by the Bishop of Rome to discuss 
matters of ecclesiastical policy. 
The presbyters were called in- 
cardinati, and their personal 
opinions then counted for more 
than they do today, The symbo- 
lism of the Red Hat is clear 
from the words uttered when it 
is bestowed: ‘In praise of God 
Almighty and for the adornment 
of the Holy Apostolic See, re- 
ceive the Red Hat by which is 


A view of St Peter's, Rome; on the right is the Vatican Palace 


indicated that you should prove 
intrepid to death and the effusion 
of your blood, for the quiet and 
peace of the Christian People and 
the happy state of the Holy 
Roman Church.’ 
The Bureaucratic Machine 

There are two main classes of 
Cardinals—pastoral and Curial. 
Members of the Curia are, so to 
speak, heads of ministries in the 
Papal State. They control a 
cumbrous ‘and complicated bur- 
eaucratic machine through de- 
partments called Congregations, 
Tribunals, and Oifices. Thus the 
Congregation of Rites deals with 
canonizations and beatifications. 
It scrutinizes the evidence of 
alleged miracles wrought by the 
candidates. (In the past there 
were curious confusions, and 
they do not seem to have been 
rectified.) 

Some saints who are venerated 
did not even exist——such as Saint 


Veronica and Saint Philomena. 
The veil of Veronica—piously 
believed to have been used to 


wipe the face of Jesus on his way 
to Calvary—-is the most famous 
relic housed in Bernini's loggia. 


Dante was among the great - 
crowds who came to Rome to 
gaze upon this wonder in the 


Jubilee Year of 1300. Presumably 


he did not know that centuries 
earlier it was revered as the veil 
of Berenice, the queen who cured 
Tiberius of leprosy. It was then 
hailed as the vera ikon ( true 
figuration *), but as time moved 
on these words became Veronica, 
and so a saint was born. 
Nowadays more care is taken. 
Nevertheless, the statue of St 
Veronica still looks down on the 
piazza, together with St Helena 
and St Longinus, the centurion 
who pierced the side of Christ 
with a lance. The lance itself is 
preserved with the wood from 
the True Cross, which Queen 
Helena, mother of Constantine, 
is said to have brought to Rome 
rhis is in line with the blood of 
St Januarius, which punctually 
liquefies each year, and the 
Holy Shroud of Turin, in which 
Group Captain Cheshire so 
staunchly believes. Miracies and 
superstitions are manufactured in 
the Vatican and exported all over 
the world very profitably 
Nevertheless, the inexhaustible 
wealth of the Vatican is a myth. 
Much of its assets are unrealizable 
the richest accumulation of art 
treasures in the world. However 
hard pressed the Pope may be he 
cannot sell the frescoes of the 
Sistine Chapel. The good old 
days have gone. When Gregory 
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XVI was elected in 1831 he had 
to borrow from the Jews. Pius IX, 
who followed, was in a worse 
plight, for two-thirds of the 
Papal territory were annexed to 
Italy The Papacy was almost 
bankrupt after the death of 
Benedict XV, who gave huge 
sums of money away to people 
with a hard luck story. 

The Vatican finances recovered 
their health when Mussolini per- 
suaded the Pope to renounce his 
claims on the lost territory in 
return for 750 million lire. The 
growth of the Church in the 
United States has also materially 
helped, and Mr Walls computes 
that American Catholics _con- 
tribute at least half the total 
annual income of the Vatican. 

There is a good deal in this 
absorbing book about the work- 
ings of Vatican diplomacy. Vati- 
can City is the smallest State in 
the world, but it exercises an 
influence on world affairs as 
powerful as a great nation. It 
has great capacity for making 
mischief, as can be seen from 
the list of émigré governments 
who have accredited diplomatic 
representatives There is, for 
example, the Collegio Russo, 
founded by Pius XI, and directed 


by the Jesuits, to send priests 
into Soviet territory. There are 
also Polish, Ruthenian, Lithu- 


anian, Hungarian, and Rumanian 
Colleges 

Radio programmes are sent 
out with the opening signal of 
the bells of St Peter's, on twenty- 
four short wave-lengths and two 
medium wave-lengths Vatican 
Radio is controlled by the Jesuits, 
whose headquarters are in the 
Borgia Santo Spirito, under the 
shadow of St Peter's There, 
Father Janssens (popularly known 
as the Black Pope) supervises the 
work of thirty thousand members 
of the society, operating in all 
parts of the world, who are 
vowed to unquestioning obedi- 
ence. Much nonsense has been 
written about the Jesuits, but 
undoubtedly they are the power 


behind the Papal throne. And 
one aspect of their tortuous 
policy today is clear—they are 


working to keep the temperature 
of the Cold War constantly 
helow freezing point. 
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The Task of the Scientist 


by HERBERT DINGLE 


URING this century a 
change has come 

over our view of scientific 
research. It used to be regarded 
very simply as the gradual dis- 
covery of the nature of the world. 
A new idea, such as that of the 
modern atomic theory for ins- 
tance, was thought to be a dis- 
covery that seemingly continuous 
bodies were really swarms of 
small particles, each particle 
being what the larger bodies 
appeared to be, only smaller—a 
billiard ball was the usual illus- 
tration. Similarly, a body fell 
to the ground because it was 
pulled by a force—just like the 
force by which we pull an apple 
from a_ tree, only invisible. 
Science would be complete when 
it had discovered all the things 
in the world and all the forces 
that moved them. 

This view is no longer possible. 
We now picture the scientist as 
devising an ideal state of affairs 
in which entities, whose character 
and mode of operation he can 
define at pleasure, interact accord- 
ing to the necessities inherent in 


their definitions. He compares 
this state of affairs with the 
observations he makes in the 


actual world, and brings them 
into a one-to-one correspondence 
by equating a few elements of the 
one with a few of the other. If, 
then, it is found that the other 
elements of his model also 
correspond with elements of the 
actual world, he regards himself 
as having successfully performed 
his task. 

For instance, we used to say 
that we had discovered the sort 
of geometry belonging to the 
world; it was Euclidean geometry. 
We now realize that this geometry 
is built on certain axioms and 
definitions from which all the 
rest follows, but those axioms and 
definitions are inventions, not 
discoveries. A straight line, for 


instance, is that which lies evenly 
between its ends, and all Euclid’s 
conclusions about straight lines 
relate to something which lies 
But 


evenly between its ends. 


how do we know that a given 
material rod does so? It may 
appear straight, but put it half 
in water and it appears crooked. 
We may say that that is because 
the light by which we see it is 
bent, but how do we know that 
the light was not bent when the 
rod appeared straight, the rod 
itself being crooked? We do not 
know. Hence the relation be- 
tween Euclid’s straight line and 
the rod has to be postulated, as a 


voluntarily chosen correspond- 
ence between this element of 


Euclid’s system and that element 
of the world. When we make it, 
however, and one or two similar 
ones, we find that the corres- 
pondence persists over a much 
wider range, so that we can with 
confidence apply Euclid’s theo- 
rems over most of our experience 
of the actual world. Only when 
we consider the universe on the 
large scale does the correspond- 
ence breakdown and another geo- 
metry become necessary, but that 
breakdown is one example of the 
reason why we can no longer say 
that we have * discovered’ the 
things we talk about in science. 


The Language of Science 


The task of the scientist, then, 
is twofold. He must observe the 
actual world, and he must devise 
a logically consistent ideal world 
which he can bring into relation 
with it. Theoretical physics is 
concerned with the second of 
these tasks. Since the ideal world 
has to be described entirely in 
words or other symbols—it does 
not exist to be pointed at—it 
demands a language, and it is 
assumed by many modern philos- 
ophers that its conceptions can be 
precisely paralleled by the symbols 
used to express them, so that 
theoretical physics is entirely a 
linguistic matter. Hence the 
significance of Dr Hutten’s book 
(The Language of Modern Physics, 
by Ernest H. Hutten; Allen & 
Unwin, 21s). Questions relating 
to the rules of the language itself 
are called syntactic; those re- 
lating to its correspondence with 
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the world of experience are called 
semantic. The book takes both 
these subjects for its province. 

On the syntactical side it can 
be highly recommended. Ques- 
tions relating to different levels 
of language, to meta-languages 
which are used for talking about 
* object languages * in such a way 
as to avoid paradoxes—subjects 
which are much under discussion 
now and which it is necessary for 
the layman to understand if he 
is to follow modern thought 
are explained in clear terms, often 
(though perhaps hardly frequently 
enough) with helpful examples, 
and the careful reader of the first 
two chapters will find himself well 
rewarded by an insight into the 
way in which many philosophers 
now approach these problems. 

The discussion of the actual 
theories of physics is less happy. 
Those who are not ‘themselves 
physicists will find it at least 
difficult, and there are a number 
of errors, mostly but not all small, 
which will not assist them. The 
fundamental criticism to which 
the book is open, however, is on 
the semantical side, though it 
should be said that this is less a 
criticism of the book itself than 
of the general mode of approach 
of that school of philosophers 
which Dr Hutten represents. The 
relation between theory (syntac- 
tics) on the one hand and 
observation (experience) on the 
other is wrongly represented by 
supposing that all experience 
except ‘experiment’ can be ig- 
nored, and that an experiment is 
necessarily * designed to prove or 
disprove a_ hypothesis’ (Dr 
Hutten’s italics). An astronomer 
observing a new star, Darwin 
observing during the voyage of 
the Beagle, and a host of other 
such operations are profoundly 
important in science, and they 
are not designed at all, let alone 
to test a hypothesis. Of course, 
in an advanced stage of science 
most laboratory experiments are 
so designed, but that is simply 
common sense, to make for more 
rapid progress; it is not a 
fundamental principle. 

Another aspect of the same 
mistake is shown in the statement 
that * because it is formal, mathe- 
matics fits all and every kind of 


experience’. This may be found 
true in the future if the word 
*“mathematics’ is sufficiently 
broadened, but it certainly cannot 
be called true now. * Formality ’ 
is not sufficient. It is formally 
true that if then 
In the Middle Ages this was used 
to prove survival of death. Let x 
stand for being dead and y for 
being alive. Then, since to be 
half dead is to be half alive, to 
be dead is to be alive. I doubt if Dr 
Hutten would admit this argument. 

Again, the device of inventing 
a meta-language in which to 
talk about a language is admir- 
able while you are entirely within 
the world of logic or language 
it is well known that it removes 
many logical antinomies—but it 
does not help in the semantical 
problem of relating the logical 
Statement to the world of ex- 
perience. Dr Hutten’s own (well 
known) example of the Liar 
paradox illustrates this. * Epi- 
menides the Cretan said that all 
Cretans are liars’ (i.e. that all 
their statements are lies). If this 
is true, Epimenides himself is a 
liar, and this statement of his 
must be false. If it is false, 
Cretans are not liars and Epi- 
menides speaks the truth. Hence, 
if the statement is true it is false, 
and if it is false it is true. This 
is avoided, as Dr Hutten shows, 
if the whole sentence and the 
part ‘all Cretans are liars’ are 
allotted to different languages, 
but the paradox arises within the 
sentence and not in its relation 
to the world of fact. If it actually 
happened we would simply con- 
clude that all Cretans were not 
liars but that Epimenides was 
then lying, and that would in- 
volve no paradox. 

There is a strange idea common 
among the language philosophers 
that you can think more precisely 
when you use their jargon instead 
of ordinary language. Dr Hutten 
exemplifies this excellently when 
he says that the fact that not 
every sentence of the form ‘A 
causes B’ describes a causal re- 
lation ‘ is so not for any strange, 
metaphysical, reasons as when it 
is said that cause and effect must 
be of the same kind; but because 
the language used for formulating 
such sentences must be semantic- 


ally consistent, ie. of one se- 
mantic type.” It is no more and 
no less metaphysical or strange 
or precise or anything else to use 
one expression than to use the 
other, and the problems in which 
such ideas are involved remain 
the same whichever expression is 
used, If you want to know, for 
instance, why it is nonsensical to 
ask whether 3 men are greater 
or less than 4 hours, the answer 
that you cannot subtract from 
one another things of the same 
kind is exactly the same as the 
answer that the word * subtract ' 
is not applicable to expressions 
of different semantic types. And 
if you then go on to ask why, 
nevertheless, you sensibly 
multiply these numbers to give 12 
man-hours, the second answer 
helps you not one whit more than 
the first. The important prob- 
lems of physics are independent 
of language. 

Another example of the tend- 
ency to misapply purely logical 
conceptions to physical situations 
is given in the statement that 
when we ask a question about the 
nature of the universe we are not 
asking a question of fact but a 
question regarding grammar, be- 
cause ‘universe’ denotes * the 
class of all physical events’, and 
‘class’ is a term of a meta- 
language. But the universe is not 
the class of all physical events in 
the sense in which furniture (an 
example given) is the class of 
tables, chairs, etc. A_ scientific 
question about the nature of the 
universe is a question about the 
relation between physical events, 
and this is not involved in the 
logistic concept of ‘class’, We 
do not ask for the relation be- 
tween a chair and a table before 
describing them as furniture. 

But while I believe the book 
to have been wrongly called ‘ An 
introduction to the philosophy of 
science ’, it is an excellent intro- 
duction to a very prominent and 
significant modern philosophical 
movement, Further, in some of 
the discussions of physical ques- 
tions Dr Hutten is beguiled by 
the interest of the subject into 
forgetting his theory and we are 
treated to some thought-provo- 
king remarks. For these reasons 
this is a book to be welcomed. 
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Religion and Science Today 


by J. B. COATES 


A theology in accordance with modern science and logic ? 


HE modern predicament 

with which Dr H. J. 

Paton’s Gifford Lectures 
(The Modern Predicament, Allen 
& Unwin, 30s) were concerned 
is the apparently unbridgeable 
gulf between science and religion, 
or between knowledge and faith. 
Dr Paton recognizes that there 
is no predicament for those to 
whom science 1s all-sufficient, but 
he himself and, in his view, 
innumerable others, have a pro- 
found religious concern which 
science does not satisfy. Also, 
Dr Paton believes that morality 
is seriously threatened by science 
The scientific attitude to ethics, 
as he understands it, is that 
ethical statements ‘have no status 
as truth, that they are emphatic 
statements of a personal prefer- 
ence, in essence based on * sheer 
emotion’, If this is the case, it 
may be hard to keep our faith in 
goodness and in the duty of 
respecting other men to our own 
loss. He remarks that if Marxists 
have been confused enough to 
extract moral judgments from 
supposedly scientific ones and so 
to find some kind of faith for 
living, it is a faith that leaves 
them indifferent to justice and 
mercy and even truth. May not 
then the authority of a body of 
values on which men can rely 
be bound up with a reconciliation 
between science and religion? 


Aversion to Barth 


Dr Paton hopes that religion 
may find support in a new 
formulation of theology adapted 
to a modern scientific back ground 
and characterized by a more 
searching intellectual scrupulous- 
ness. Yet he can find little good 
to say of the theologies which 
have come recently from official 
Christian sources, for example 
the neo-Thomism of Maritain or 
Barthian theology. He has little 
sympathy with the attempt of the 
former to attach absolute validity 
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DR H, J, PATON 


to an Aristotelian logic which has 
been discarded outside Catholic 
circles, nor can he regard St 
Thomas's proofs of the existence 
of God as _ valid. He has a 
profound aversion to the teaching 
of Barth, which he recognizes as 
based on a complete rejection of 
reason in matters of religion, 
To Barth to make use of reason, 
to do anything but wait for the 
miracle of grace, of * election’, 
is sinful pride; Dr Paton believes 
that such a faith can only end in 
fanaticism chaos. The 
present admiration of Kierkegaard 
(on which the Barthian movement 
is in large part based), another 
apostle of irrationalism, and, in 
his view, a self-centred one, seems 
to him a sign of the dangerous 
pass to which we have come, a 
mark of desperation and despair. 
We may pity Kierkegaard’s tragic 
experience without imagining that 
neurosis is likely to produce 
religious sanity or has. produced 
it in Kierkegaard himself or his 
modern followers 

Religion will not be revived 
either, in Dr Paton’s view, by 
certain modern attempts to re- 


furbish the cosmological and 
ontological arguments as well as 
the argument from design. He 
fully recognizes that there are 
few logicians who any longer take 
these arguments seriously. 

Where then does Dr Paton 
find a theology consistent with 
(though not founded upon) mod- 
ern science and logic? He is a 
neo-Kantian and, like Kant, 
attaches great importance to the 
argument for the existence of 
God drawn from moral ex- 
perience. He argues that if we 
confine ourselves to scientific 
knowledge all our ethical beliefs 
must be consigned to some 
rubbish heap of emotion and 
desire; there seems to him 
nothing more certain than that 
science can tell us only what is 
and has no concern with what 
ought to be. In his opinion 
moral values are meaningless if 
they are not objective; a moral 
law is a universal law which 
every rational being should feel 
obliged to follow; it is by 
essence impersonal and impartial; 
duty is no respecter of persons. 
Dr Paton accepts Kant’s dictum, 
* Act only on that maxim through 
which you can at the same time 
will that it should become a 
universal law.’ The same principle 
implies a belief in man’s freedom 
as a rational being, the belief 
that man is free to follow the 
law of right at whatever cost to 
himself. One cannot be a 
Kantian and at the same time 
hold that one is determined, in 
spite of oneself, by society or 
one’s instincts or by a ‘ primitive 
and archaic’ super-ego. But in 
general it is also impossible, in 
Dr Paton’s view, to pursue the 
right for its own sake, endeavour- 
ing to create a good society in 
which goodwill is fully effective, 
unless one holds that the world 
is divinely governed and that the 
concern for the good will not in 
the long run be frustrated. He 
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recognizes that the moral argu- 
ment for theism cannot give us 
knowledge, that it is concerned 
only with what a moral agent 
may reasonably believe, that the 
inference from objective morality 
to God is not a logical inference 
but a leap of faith. He neverthe- 
less regards the leap as one that 
a reasonable man may and 
should make. 


Respect for Buber 


Dr Paton holds also that, if 
moral experience leads man to 
God, in the experience of grace 
man has direct acquaintance with 
God. He believes that the 
religious life is only genuine 
when it is characterized by grace, 
though he recognizes that the 
experience can take numerous 
forms; in his view there can be 
no doubt about the reality of 
grace or of its ability to transform 
men and make them whole. In 
his emphasis on this aspect of 
the problem Dr Paton is at one 
with the religious existentialists, 
and however repugnant he may 
find the thought of Barth and 
Kierkegaard he shows great re- 
spect for the existentialist theology 
of Martin Buber and his stress 
on the ‘ meeting’ of God and 
man. 

Dr Paton draws support for 
his faith in God on other argu- 
ments, on the belief, for example, 
that on reflection it is hardly 
possible to believe that the world 
of science and common sense is 
all the world there is, so that the 
world of objects, as we know it, 
is a kind of ‘ between-world’ 
lying, so to speak, between finite 
centres of experience and an 
unknown ‘ noumenal’ reality, the 
ground of all that appears. But 
he lays his emphasis on moral 
and religious experience. He 
regards Western religion as based 
on conceiving God under the 
analogy of a perfect man and on 
regarding the relation between 
God and man as analogous to 
the relation between persons, so 
that all genuine religious ex- 
perience consists of acts of grace, 
in which God reveals Himself by 
giving help, inspiration and guid- 
ance. 

Dr Paton’s book gives an 
impression of sincerity, of inde- 


pendence, of intellectual honesty. 
He recognizes the immense diffi- 
culty of his subject and that his 
own belief is based on faith, not 
knowledge, that there is no 
inference by which one may 
pass, through scientific method 
or by some incontestable logical 
process, to a certain knowledge 
of God. Nevertheless he justifies 
his faith through certain argu- 
ments, and these clearly should 
be subjected to critical scrutiny. 
The question is whether they 
satisfy the stricter logical tests 
which modern analytical philos- 
ophy has provided. 


Problem Misconceived 


His thought is inspired by a 
profound moral and _ religious 
concern, and this, most serious- 
minded men, in days when the 
foundations of international so- 
ciety seem to be crumbling, will 
share with him. Nevertheless few 
logicians today would regard Dr 
Paton’s inference from morality 
to God as logically respectable. 
What I suggest is more serious 
is that Dr Paton misconceives 
man’s moral problem and the 
bearing of science and analytical 
philosophy on ethics. There is 
indeed urgent need in our time 
for agreement on the moral basis 
of a world order. Dr Chas 
Stevenson, whose work Ethics 
and Language is perhaps the 
most important contribution to 
ethics by a modern analytical 
philosopher, fully recognizes the 
need for a wide consensus on 
moral problems. But he points 
out at the same time how far- 
reaching is the adjustment of 
belief and behaviour that is 
needed, how radical are the 
moral changes demanded by new 
knowledge and new conditions, 
so that the moral problem must 
be seen in terms of the adjustment 
of attitudes and human relations. 
Now it is precisely those beliefs 
which give divine authority to 
traditional standards (for example, 
Catholic belief) which make 
rational adjustment difficult if 
not impossible. A scientist or 
logical analyst will not differ from 
Dr Paton in attaching importance 
to reason. But whereas Dr 
Paton stresses the rational basis 
of an ethic he assumes to be 


already known, the scientist will 
use reason and scientific method 
to solve the essentially pragmatic 
problem of the changes needed 
in belief and behaviour in actual 
situations if the greatest fulfilment 
of human needs is to be achieved. 
Thus he will combine Dr Paton’s 
principle of reason with a recog- 
nition of what kind of problems 
moral problems are in their 
social context, and what methods 
must be employed in making the 
changes needed in attitudes, re- 
lations, and conditions. 

We can sympathize similarly 
with Dr Paton’s concern that 
valuable elements in traditional 
religious experiences should not be 
lost. But he dismisses all too casu- 
ally the claim that the most useful 
approach to such experiences is 
through psychological interpre- 
tation, He remarks that it is not 
easy to see why the Jungian view, 
that in ‘personal encounters’ 
with God man is drawing upon 
a collective unconscious, should 
be thought a more acceptable 
theory than the view that man 
draws on a divine consciousness 
“as much above his own as the 
collective unconscious of Jung 
is below it’. This problem needs 
more critical consideration than 
Dr Paton gives it. It is clearly 
one thing to admit that statements 
referring to * meeting with God’ 
make sense in that they are in 
fact descriptions of experiences, 
and a very different thing to say 
that the experiences have meta- 
physical implications and give 
proof of the existence of a 
transcendent God. Dr Paton 
accepts the latter view uncritically, 
ignoring its immense difficulties, 
springing in particular from the 
contradictory nature of the testi- 
monies which claim a_ divine 
source, 


Great Learning 

In conclusion, I do not believe 
that Dr Paton’s book will satisfy 
the modern critical philosopher, 
or that he has succeeded in his 
purpose of formulating a theology 
which is in accordance with 
modern logic and science. But 
he has provided a work of great 
learning and moderation which 
cannot fail to be of great value to 
any serious student. 
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INSEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—XIV | 


Learning about Literary Criticism 


by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


Recommending some books of literary criticism for the layman 


HE books recommended here are those 

which will help the reader to develop the 

ability to form first-hand judgments for 
himself. No * outlines of literature’, no studies of 
‘background’, and no histories of criticism are 
included; such works have their value, but not 
in learning the art of criticism. The books named 
fall into two groups: first, those which offer 
practice in criticism; second, those which are good 
examples of critical method in that they are serious 
discussions of literature, closely related to particular 
works. 

The reader cannot do better than begin with a 
book which has had a revolutionary effect on 
criticism: I. A. Richards’s Practical Criticism. This 
records an experiment carried out at Cambridge 
when Richards was teaching there in the 1920s. 
He gave copies of poems, in pairs, to students and 
invited them to write critical studies; the peculiar 
feature of the experiment was that the names of 
the poets were not given to the students. Deprived 
of these infallible guides to what to think about 
the poems, the readers floundered pitifully. 

Most of them were unable to get the straight 
sense out of the poems, they misread incredibly, 
and their assessments were wildly chaotic. The 
cheapest trash, which had they known who wrote 
it they would have laughed to scorn, was highly 
praised; masterpieces were condemned out-of-hand 
which would have been greeted with admiring 
reverence if the poets had been known. 

The book is so arranged that the reader can 
himself try out his ability as a critic with unnamed 
poets’ work. It is essential not to refer to the authors’ 
names before trying to criticize the poems. The 
reader can then compare his efforts with those of 
Richards’s victims; it is the rare reader who does 
not find this a salutary experience. The second 
part of the book deals with general problems of 
criticism and should be read with care. Particular 
attention should be paid to the definition of the 
four kinds of meaning—sense, feeling, tone, and 
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intention—and the reader should practise himself 
in distinguishing them. Richards, however, makes 
some large general assumptions, especially in his 
yearning for a science of criticism, which should 
not be taken up too readily. 

Having got over the shock of Practical Criticism, 
the reader should give himself further practice. 
The most useful book is Denys Thompson’s Reading 
and Discrimination. This has some seventy groups 
of passages of prose and poetry arranged to give 
practice in distinguishing the better from the worse, 
with a useful commentary. Authors are listed 
separately so that the reader can go through the 
book making his own judgments before looking 
up the names. Thompson's comments are generally 
sensible, although there is an undue number of 
snap judgments which should be taken cautiously. 
The range is wide, including poetry, fiction, essays, 
criticism, journalism, and advertising; and some of 
the quite simple passages can be dealt with very 
quickly. 


Selected Passages 

Some other books of value, which will help the 
reader to develop his powers of judgment and have 
a more general approach, are Lionel Elvin’s Jntro- 
duction to the Study of Literature: Vol. 1—Poetry, 
Raymond Williams’s Reading and Criticism, and 
H. Coombes’s Literature and Criticism. All rely, 
basically, on the close study of selected passages 
and give the reader useful practice. The reader 
who has worked over Thompson's book will not 
need to study these three closely, however; but 
the rule that to read several books covering the 
same ground teaches one best applies to criticism 
as much as to other disciplines. The reader whose 
natural appreciation of poetry has been vitiated 
may find it easier to work through E. G. Biaggini’s 
Reading and Writing of English, which contains 
only prose passages, arranged in the same way 
as Thompson’s book. 

The reader can now turn to more general studies 


of the bases of criticism. I. A. Richards’s Principles 
of Literary Criticism introduces the reader to the 
wider problems of criticism although the attempt 
to found a science of criticism is a fault. John 
Middleton Murry’s Problem of Style is an indis- 
pensable study, which has had much influence, 
short though it is. These books should be followed 
by the earlier essays of T. S. Eliot, which can be 
found in his Selected Essays. Particular attention 
should be paid to the essays on * The Function of 
Criticism’ and Tradition and the Individual 
Talent’, which will repay reading several times. 
The Penguin book of Selected Prose has its uses, 
but contains relatively little of Eliot’s earliest and 
best work. It may be mentioned that Richards, 
Murry, and Eliot all wrote their best criticism in 
the 1920s, before they diverted their main energies 
to non-literary matters, forgetting that the cobbler 
should stick to his last. 


Empson and Leavis 

Turning now to examples of good criticism, the 
reader should read some of Eliot's studies of particu- 
lar writers, such as the essays on Blake, Jonson, 
Marvell, and the Metaphysical Poets. Further 
examples of good critical writing will be found in 
William Empson’s Seven Types of Ambiguity, Some 
Versions of Pastoral, and Structure of Complex 
Words, although the last-named tends to be too 
ingenious. Especially valuable are F. R. Leavis’s 
Revaluation and New Bearings in English Poetry, 
which, although studies of individual poets, give 
between them a view of the history of English 
poetry which is now fairly generally accepted, 
although greeted with scorn at first. Further good 
studies will be found in Cleanth Brooks’s Modern 
Poetry and the Tradition and Well-Wrought Urn, 
where numerous poets are discussed in detail. For 
stimulation, if the reader feels that the going has 
been heavy, he may turn to Ezra Pound’s A.B.C. 
of Reading, erratic and violent but often right. An 
interesting book is F. W. Bateson’s English Poetry: 
A Critical Introduction, although Bateson is not 
really a critic but a student of * background’ in 
this book. 

Space will not allow for details of books on 
many individual poets, but it should be emphasized 
that the range of modern criticism is wide. A few 


works on Shakespeare may be mentioned. L. C. 
Knight’s Explorations, particularly the exhilarating 
essay on ‘How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth?’, 
should be read, and his Drama and Society in the 
Age of Jonson deals with the period in a way which 


contrasts illuminatingly with Bateson’s 
showing how ‘background’ can be made to 
subserve criticism. G. Wilson Knight's Jmperial 
Theme and Wheel of Fire are indispensable to the 
study of Shakespeare, analysing poetic symbolism 
and concentrating on the poetic meaning of the 


book, 


plays. The best introduction to Shakespeare, long 
out of print, but now in a cheap American 
edition by Doubleday, is D. A. Traversi’s 


Approach to Shakespeare. The same 
Shakespeare: The Last Phase 
studying the later plays. 

Drama other than Shakespearian is dealt with 
generally in Raymond Williams’s Drama in Per- 
formance, and the modern period has been studied 
by Williams in his Drama from Ibsen to Eliot. 

Criticism of the novel (as well as to a lesser 
extent of drama) has been slow to catch up with 
that of poetry. This is because modern criticism 
began as a scrutiny of poetry. It is obviously much 
more difficult to apply the method of practical 
criticism to a novel than to a short poem. The 
method used is the analysis of short passages 
selected to reinforce a general impression; the 
reason why so much criticism of the novel is inept 
is that it jumps immediately to considerations of 
such abstractions as character and plot, which 
should follow and not precede the examination of 
detail. A beginning should be made with Q. D. 
Leavis’s Fiction and the Reading Public, which deals 
with novels from the point of view of the literary 
critic but also uses ‘ background’ to build up a 
case about general culture. If he can get it, the 
reader should look at ‘A Note on Fiction’, by 
C. H. Rickword, in Towards Standards of Criticism, 
edited by F. R. Leavis; the argument is well stated 
by Martin Turnell in the opening chapter of his 
Novel in France, however. 


author's 
is essential when 


The Great Tradition 


Virginia Woolf’s two volumes of The Common 
Reader and Henry James's Notes on Novelists should 
be read if the reader is seriously concerned for 
criticism of the novel. Recent criticism of individual 
authors and works, will be found in F, R. Leavis’s 
Great Tradition and D. H. Lawrence: Novelist. The 
former considers George Eliot, Henry James, and 
Joseph Conrad, and asserts that ‘ the great tradition ’ 
of the English novel is in the line Jane Austen— 
George Eliot—James—-Conrad—Lawrence, an as- 
sertion which lies implicitly behind serious novel 
criticism today. Unfortunately the essential essays 
on Jane Austen are mostly buried in out-of-print 
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periodicals. Finally, the two volumes by Arnold 
Kettle, Introduction to the English Novel, consist 
of detailed analyses of specific novels of great 
value: the author is a Marxist, however, and the 
books fluctuate wildly between genuine criticism 
and Marxist labelling—but the reader can easily 
allow for the vagaries. 

Useful collections of essays are F. R. Leavis’s 
Common containing many of his best 
critical essays, George Orwell's Critical Essays, and 
D. H. Lawrence's Selected Literary Criticism. A 
series now in progress can be recommended: this 
is the Pelican Guide to English Literature, edited 


Pursuit, 
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by Boris Ford, and consists of critical essays on 
individual works and writers, in the main, with 
excellent bibliographies which will put the reader 
on to further works he may wish to study. The 
series is not yet complete. 


American Collections 

Most criticism appears first in periodicals, and 
these are not accessible to the general reader as a 
rule, especially as the best work often comes out 
in American publications. The Americans have 
produced some good collections of such essays to 
which the reader can turn for further examples of 
the modern critical achievement. The Importance 
of Scrutiny, edited by Eric Bentley, is a large 
selection from the Cambridge (England) quarterly 
Scrutiny, which appeared from 1932 to 1953 and 
was the most influential critical journal of the time— 
it was founded and.edited by F. R. Leavis. Critiques 
and Essays in Criticism, edited by Robert Wooster 
Stallmann, is a collection of British and American 
essays from the time of World War I, with a large 
bibliography; the essays are mainly on poetry. 
Fiction is covered by Critiques and Essays on Modern 
Fiction, edited by John W. Aldridge, and American 
criticism is amply represented in Literary Opinion 
in America, edited by Morton D. Zabel, * illustrating 
the status, methods and problems of criticism in 
the United States in the twentieth century’. These 
books are obtainable on loan free of charge from 
the American Library, 41, Grosvenor Square, W1. 

The only journal devoted entirely to literary 
criticism now published in this country is Essays in 
Criticism, edited by F. W. Bateson, which offers 
quarterly a rather mixed bag of essays, some of 
high quality. For those teaching English in schools, 
The Use of English, edited by Denys Thompson, 
is invaluable in its application of the method of 
practical criticism to teaching children the elements 
of literary discrimination. 

The reader who has followed some such course 


of reading as that given above will be able to 


exercise his own judgment in his future reading. 
It will be appropriate to conclude by emphasizing 
the importance of the right start. The attempt to 
struggle through the often inelegant articles and 


books of modern critics without some preparation 


can be disheartening. But if the reader will undergo 
the discipline of practical criticism with the aid of 
the books mentioned earlier in this article, he will 
find himself amply rewarded by the development 
of a critical sense that will stand him in good stead 
in all his reading. 
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| ON THE AIR | 


Bradlaugh—and After 


on ‘ Three Non-Conventional- 

ists’ Mr A. P. Ryan spoke 
of Charles Bradlaugh, the man 
who put atheism on the map. 
That is not his only claim to 
*non-conventionality ’, but one 
that concerns us most here. A 
born fighter, his courage and per- 
sistence in unpopular causes won 
the admiration of so antithetical 
a type as George Lansbury. 
Among Bradlaugh’s nearer con- 
temporaries many upheld his 
right to his opinions even while 
violently disapproving of them. 
One, the most prominent, was 
Gladstone. After many rebuffs— 
not only his right to affirm 
but his offer to take the oath 
‘as a matter of form’ was 
refused—Bradlaugh took his seat 
as Radical Member for North- 
ampton in 1886, retaining it till 
his death. 

Mr Ryan told the story—and 
it is a great story—without undue 
bias, skilfully setting the man 
against his times. The moral he 
pointed needs to be emphasized 
here. Are we today, asked Mr 
Ryan, as tolerant as some of 
those Victorians who supported 
Bradlaugh? He assumed, how- 
ever, that the particular causes 
Bradlaugh fought for no longer 
trouble us. Is he sure the fullest 
freedom of speech in religious 
matters exists even today? 


|: the last of his three talks 


BBC Gets Cold Feet 


On the day he broadcast, the 
Observer printed a letter from 
Mr Colin McCall, Secretary of 
the National Secular Society. 
At the BBC's invitation Mr 


McCall had gone down to Lime 
Grove and filmed a brief talk on 
the subject of atheism, which, he 
was told, would be included in 
Mr Christopher Mayhew’s series 
(noticed 


‘Britain in Decline?’ 


by A. D. COHEN 


here last month). Then the BBC 
apparently got cold feet, for 
nothing more was heard of the 
talk. The offer and its subsequent 
withdrawal betrays a_ divided 
mind. The BBC ought seriously 
to ask itself if it is playing 
fair by its non-Christian public, 
a steadily increasing one to 
judge from the statistics Mr 
Mayhew himself provided. To my 
mind, the most telling ‘ shot’ of 
his film was a view of empty 
pews in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Anatomy of Courage 


A BBC listeners’ census recently 
revealed the wide prevalence of 
the belief that ‘ this life is all’ 
(see May issue, ‘On the Air’). 
* Doesn’t such a belief make for 
weakness and cowardice?’ is a 
question often posed. Of the three 
men who gave their war-time ex- 
periences in ‘ The Spirit in Jeopar- 
dy’, an absorbing programme 
showing how men behave when 
they are subjected to mental and 
physical torture, only one, a Pole, 
attributed his courage to his reli- 
gion, while the two Englishmen 
had been able to draw on other 
sources of strength as well. 


A Rationalist Speaks Frankly 


We had more light on this 
topic, incidentally, when Pro- 
fessor J. B. S. Haldane, who 
needs no introduction to readers 
of Literary Guide, appeared as 
the latest victim in the ‘* Frankly 
Speaking’ series. As a soldier 
in the First World War, he 
had faced danger and found the 
experience rather pleasant and 
even exhilarating. Later he 
undertook certain underwater ex- 
periments with oxygen for the 
Admiralty. They sometimes 
touched the danger line. The 
scientist who in this way acts as 


his own guinea-pig is, in Professor 
Haldane’s view, driven by curio- 
sity, a determination to find things 
out for himself, no less than by 
courage. 


Love of India 


Asked whether he believed in 
God, he replied, quoting from 
the Upanishads, that gods are a 
social phenomenon; they exist 
in the mind of man and in that 
sense may be real enough, but 
Professor Haldane had not much 
use for theology or mythology. 
Outside his scientific work (and 
the biologist, he thought, should 
cultivate a personal feeling for 
the animals he experiments with), 
politics are his chief interest. 
He denied he was ever a whole- 
hearted supporter of Lysenko; 
and although he should (he sup- 
posed) call himself one, other 
Communists might not agree with 
him. The socialist experiment 
now being tried in India interest- 
ed him most of all. Ever since he 
was out there during the First 
World War, he has loved India 
and hopes to settle there when he 
retires in two years’ time. Asked 
if he wasn't always coming up 
against authority, he admitted he 
was an awkward person to get on 
with, 

In outspokenness, independ- 
ence, and pugnacity (where in- 
justice is concerned) one got the 
impression that Professor Hal- 
dane belongs to the same breed as 


Bradlaugh—isn’t it curious they 
should both be attracted to 
India?——but his sense of irony 


(turned against himself as often 
as against others) and his political 
idealism are his own, Outstanding 
also is a modesty that amounts 
to misrepresentation of himself 

a * Non-Conventionalist’ if ever 
there was one—as more ordinary 
than we know him to be. 
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The Religion 


by PETER 


ORE has been written of Napoleon, the 


man of war, and of Jesus, the man of 


peace, than of 
figures in world history. 


any other outstanding 
According to Paul Bartel, 
over two hundred thousand biographical works on 
Napoleon have appeared since his death in 1821, 
and the spate of them shows little signs of abating. 
Some of these historians write to praise, others to 
destroy the legend which the fallen hero spent his 
years of exile in fostering: the legend that he was 
an apostle of freedom betrayed of the gods. 

Which, then, are the gods from whom Napoleon 
failed to wrest the victory? For, as was said by 
Carlyle in his Heroes, * 1 confess, I have no notion 
of a truly great man that could not be all sorts of 
men.’ And Napoleon has played many parts. 

As a young general in Egypt, setting out to 
the East, he professes himself a good 
Mohammedan. Mohammed and Moses, he says, 
are leaders after his own heart, men of action, not 
Christianity makes 
men afraid of death, whereas Mohammedanism is 


conquer 


mere speculative dreamers. 


a fine fighting creed, since the fallen warrior in- 
evitably goes straight to Paradise. In ten years 
Mohammedanism has conquered half the world 
which Christianity took three centuries to conquer. 

But later, when as First Consul he has become the 
sole ruler of the French Republic, he concludes a 
Concordat with the Pope restoring to France the 
Catholic Faith abjured by the Revolutionists, and 
declares to his Councillors of State: People may 
call me a Papist if they like. I am nothing. My 
policy consists in governing men as the majority 
wish to be governed. If | governed Jews | would 
rebuild the temple of Solomon. In Egypt, I was a 
Mohammedan; in France, I shall be a Catholic 
for the sake of the people 

To those who raise objections he says: ‘ How 
can you have order in a State without religion?’ 
Society, he declares, cannot exist without inequality 
of fortunes, and the only way to reconcile men to 
that fact is to have a State religion which affirms, 
God wills it so. * Don’t talk to me of godless men. 
I saw godless men in 1793. You don’t govern such 
men; you shoot them.’ Atheism, in his opinion, is 
‘a principle destructive of all social organization, 
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FONTAINE 


Did Bonaparte die a rationalist or reconciled to the Church? 


of Napoleon 


Napoleon and Pius VII at Fontainebleau 


because it takes from a man all his consolations 
and hopes.’ 

Two years after making this peace of expediency 
with the Vatican, Napoleon—to use his own 
words—finds the Crown of France lying in the 
gutter and picks it up on his sword-point. He 
summons Pius VII to Notre Dame to crown him 
Emperor. But at the altar, far from bowing the 
knee to the Vicar of Christ, he takes the crown 
from the Pope’s hands, turns his back on him, and 
standing in full view of the amazed congregation 
crowns himself. Then he crowns Josephine. 

As the Coronation Service proceeds and the 
organ swells its pewans of praise, the new-crowned 
monarch seated on his throne turns to his brother 
to remark, ‘Ah! Joseph, if only Papa could see 
us now! *—and with his sceptre he playfully digs 
his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, in the ribs, to attract 
his attention. At this momentous instant of his 
career Napoleon sits there laughing in his sleeve. 
* One has to be something of a charlatan ’, he says, 
succeed.’ 

Five years pass and then, when the Pope interferes 
with his imperial and imperious dreams of domi- 
nation, Napoleon drops the mask. Scorning papal 
excommunication, he has Pius VII arrested, de- 
prived of his pontifical estates, and brought captive 
to Fontainebleau. 

There, he browbeats the old man into signing a 
new Concordat. When the Holy Father shows 
signs of wishing to revoke it, the Emperor smilingly 
remarks: ‘ Your Holiness being infallible cannot 
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possibly have 
arrangement.’ 
So much for Napoleon's show of religion while 


made a mistake in concluding this 


on the imperial throne. Let us now turn to the 
island of St Helena, where during six long: years 
of exile the dethroned Emperor had ample time 
for reflection. St Helena, wrote Winston Churchill, 
forms * the shadow without which twenty years of 
prodigy, power and glory would be incomplete.” 

General Gourgaud, who shared the ex-Emperor’s 
detention and kept a private journal of those days 
of captivity, tells us a great deal about the religious 
or, rather, irreligious sentiments expressed by 
Napoleon. That Napoleon spoke the words re- 
corded we have no reason to doubt, apart from 
the fact that there is often corroboration from other 
sources, but that he always meant what he said is 
another matter. Much of it may have been said 
merely to tease Gourgaud, who appears to have 
been a believer, invariably upholding 
religion against his more sceptical fellow exiles. 

A popular tradition of Napoleon's earlier days 
depicts him as pointing to the stars and saying to 
his sceptical astronomers, ‘Who made all that?’ 
But, at St Helena, we find Napoleon saying: 
*When we are dead, my dear Gourgaud, we are 
altogether dead.” 

If a man has a soul, he asks, why not animals? 
Their bodies when cut open are certainly no different 


sincere 


Napoleon crowns Josephine. Detail from David's painting 


from ours. What is a soul? Is it not compounded 
of electricity, galvanism, magnetism? In these lies 
the great secret of Nat@re. 1 rather think, Napoleon 
says, that man must be the product of these fluids 
and of the atmosphere; the brain sucks them in 
to impart life and form the soul, and after death 
they return into the atmosphere to be sucked in by 
other brains. 

Sometimes, of an evening, he reads the Bible 
aloud to his little circle, but usually only to dis- 
course, map in hand, on the campaigns of Moses. 
According to Gourgaud he declares that Jesus was 
put to death like many another Messiah who claimed 
to be God. But according to Gourgaud’s fellow 
diarist, Count Las Cases, Napoleon also reads 
Christ's Sermon on the Mount and pronounces it 
sublime. 

Napoleon finds it difficult to accept a religion 
which would damn Socrates and Plato, and even 
the English! Nor is it easy, he says, to believe in 
a God who punishes and rewards, when one sees 
so much injustice around. ‘ Look at that rascal 
Talleyrand; he is sure to die in his bed! ’ 

All the same, he admits to Gourgaud, the notion 
that sins can be remitted is a very beautiful one. 
No one can positively affirm that there is no God, 
or that he will always remain an unbeliever and 
die without confession, There are so many things 
that one does not know, that one cannot explain. 

This surrender of Napoleon's to a vague Deism 
is corroborated by memorialist Las Cases, who 
reports him as saying: * Everything proclaims the 
existence of a God: that is beyond a doubt. But 
all our religions are clearly the outcome of men. 
A man can swear to nothing that he will do in his 
last moments, yet undoubtedly my belief is that I 
shall die without a confessor. Perhaps it is one of 
you who will confess me. Certainly, | am far from 
being an atheist, yet I cannot believe all that is 
taught contrary to reason, without being dishonest 
and a hypocrite. Under the Empire, and especially 
after my marriage to Marie-Louise, the greatest 
efforts were made to induce me to go to Notre 
Dame in full state and receive communion as was 
the custom of our kings. I refused absolutely... To 
know whence I come, what I am, whither I am 
going is beyond me. . I am like a watch that works 
but does not understand itself... Yet I can appear 
before God's tribunal and await his judgment 
without fear. He will not detect in me the idea of 
murder, poisoning, unjust or premeditated death so 
common in careers like mine. I willed only the 
glory, the power, the splendour of France. To 
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that all my faculties, my endeavours, my time were 
given. That could not be a crime. To me those 
efforts appeared a virtue.’ 


The Yoke of Rome 


What crimes there are in English history! he 
exclaims on another occasion after reading Hume. 
What a Nero was this Henry VIII who married 
Jane Seymour the very day after having had Anne 
Boleyn beheaded! Still, had I but followed his 
example in matters of faith, and declared myself a 
Protestant coming to terms with the 
Pope, the nation would still have followed me, and 
thus rid herself of the yoke of Rome... . Besides, 
priests ought to marry, although personally, he says, 


instead of 


I should think twice before confessing to a married 
clergyman who would go retailing everything to his 
hand, he thinks the Roman 
ritual superior to the Anglican because it is con- 
Far better, 
he says, that the masses of the people should not 


wife. On the other 


ducted in Latin. Latin lends mystery 


understand all that is being said. It does not pay 
to pry too deeply into accepted truths... 

In all this we discern very little religious con- 
viction on Napoleon's part, and he seems mainly 
concerned to justify his political career. Religion, 
Protestant, is to him but a 
Catholicism, since he embraced it, 


whether Catholic or 
political force 


but a token of the divine sanction that consecrated 


him legitimate sovereign of France. Dynastic 
considerations, the possibility that his son may 
reign, are seldom absent from his mind. Thus, on 


one occasion, he consults the Bible to see what 
find in favour of legitimate 
monarchy in the books of Samuel and Kings. 

As time his end draws 
near, he takes the resolution to die as he has lived, 


testimony he can 


passes, however, and 
a Catholic monarch in name, if not in fact. He 
takes to hearing Sunday Mass in the newly erected 
chapel. 
two 


True, he cannot at times resist treating the 
chaplains much as he would his hussars. 
Lying one day on his bed of sickness, with the 
that he can hear the service, he 
waxes impatient at the lengthy orisons and calls 
out to his attendant: * Haven't they done yet with 
their patter? Tell them to get a move on!’ 

God, he now reaflirms, is the simplest explanation 
of all. 
once said in Gourgaud’s hearing: 


doors open so 


* When 
begin to break up, you lose what brains you have. 


you 


People never turn to religion without that.’ 
With the approach of death, he prepares his last 
will and testament, beginning with the words: ‘I 
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He seems to have quite forgotten that he 


die in the catholic, apostolic and Roman religion in 
which I was born more than fifty years ago.’ 

He is thinking no doubt of his aged mother, his 
son, his dynasty. Is he not an emperor anointed 
by the Pope? That Pope whom he so ill-treated 
and who at this very moment is protecting his 
family and generously pleading with the sovereigns 
of Europe for an amelioration of the harsh treat- 
ment meted out to the illustrious captive. 

He receives the last rites, but in great secret, 
lest his sceptical fellow exiles shall find therein a 
cause for mockery. However sincere his act, he 
fears their ridicule. Too long has he appeared in 
the role of an agnostic, albeit a religious one, if 
we may employ this contradiction in terms. 

Napoleon is dying, like his father before him, 
from an ulcer of the stomach. On May 5, 1821, 
he expires, and the last word that he breathes is 
not * Jesus’, but * Josephine ’ 

In the ensuing days the entire British garrison 
and population of St Helena files past the dead 
Cesar. Among them is a British soldier leading 
by the hand a little boy, to whom he says: * Take 
a good look at Napoleon, sonny, for he was the 
greatest man in history.’ 

The news of Napoleon's death, which does not 
reach England until two months later, is brought 
to George IV by special courier. ‘ Sire!’ he says, 
*I have come to tell you that your greatest enemy 
is dead!...’ Whereupon His Majesty, who is at 
daggers drawn with his Queen, is alleged to have 
exclaimed with glad surprise, * No, by gad! Is she?’ 

Nineteen years now pass until the day when the 
body of Napoleon is surrendered by Great Britain 
to France for reburial with pomp in Paris. A 
conspiracy is afoot at the time to restore a Bonaparte 
to the throne as Napoleon III, so that quite a stir 
is caused in clerical dovecotes when a certain 
Chevalier de Beauterne, who supports the move- 
ment, comes forward with the publication of a 
book which purports to give the final verdict on 
Christianity expressed by Napoleon at St Helena. 
For it puts into the Emperor's mouth a long and 
pious monologue in the course of which he is made 
to say: ‘ Everything in Christ astonishes me; his 
spirit soars above mine, and his will confounds me. 
Between him and every other person in the world 
no comparison is possible...I have inspired 
millions of men who died for me. Assuredly, I 
possess the secret of the magic power that exalts 
the spirit. But now that I am nailed to this rock, 
who fights and conquers empires for me? What 
an abyss of distance between my misery and the 
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eternal reign of Christ, preached, incensed, loved, 
adored, living through all the world! Is that death? 
Is it not rather life? Such is the death of Christ. 
It is that of a God.’ 

As was doubtless intended by the author, from 
every Christian pulpit there issues forth a peroration 
of praise for this lofty epilogue to Napoleon’s epic 
career. Never, surely, since the death of Christ 
himself, has divine providence made such a signally 
tragic use of an exceptional man to further its 
mysterious designs for uplifting the human race. 
And so forth. But, alas, there is very little evidence 
that Napoleon ever spoke like that. 

Commenting on the dubious authenticity of this 
unworldly utterance in his Personality of Napoleon 
(Bell), the eminent historian, Dr J. Holland Rose, 
observes: * Judging from suspicious facts concerning 


the publication of de Beauterne’s volume, the 
opposition of the views there expressed to the 
opinions undoubtedly uttered by Napoleon during 
his last exile, and the striking differences of style, 
we may pronounce this eloquent rhapsody a later 
invention.” 

And, here, we may perhaps appropriately end 
our brief sketch of Napoleon's religion by quoting 
the words with which this same historian concludes 
his own commentary: ‘Whatever we may think 
of Napoleon’s creed, or lack of creed, assuredly we 
admire the frankness and fearlessness with which 
he confronted the deep things of life; and our 
sympathies go out to him, as, by the help of reason 
alone, he struggles up the world’s great altar-stairs, 
uttering the questions that echo down the ages: 
“What am 1?” “ Who made all that?” ’ 


The Cult of Personality 


by ANDREA PENNARD 


N a well-known Penguin Special of the ‘thirties, 

Edgar Mowrer’s Germany Puts the Clock Back, 

occurs the following passage from a description 
of a Nazi meeting: 

Military bands crash a gigantic salute. Then the leader 
arises, stands silent for an impressive moment, and 
speaks. In a rough but powerful voice. One hour. 
Two hours. Four hours. The crowd hangs on his words. 
They have ceased to be beings with minds, they have 
become a single sounding-board for this man’s music! 
If he stops, they howl for more. He states the most 
astonishing and totally inaccurate things. He roars, 
he pleads; if needs be, he can weep, But he never 
analyses, discusses or argues. He affirms, attacks, 
comforts. According to his axiom of aiming at the 
lowest in his audience, he keeps to the vaguest generalities 
and formula, repeating them with infinite verve. 

This extreme example of the cult of personality, 
the situation in which large numbers of people 
indulge in an uncritical emotional adulation of a 
leader, is one familiar to those of us who have 
spent a large part of our mature lives in the last 
quarter of a century. And since we know to our 
sorrow the potentialities for evil which such a 
situation contains, it is pertinent to submit it to a 
rational appraisal. 

What then is wrong with it? In the first place 
it represents a regression to a stage of greater 
psychological immaturity. Infants and children are 
legitimately emotionally dependent on those adults 
nearest to them, their parents, and every person 
concerned in education knows the effects if they 
are deprived of this emotional dependence. But, 


if parents and teachers do their work properly, by 
the time the children have become adults they 
should be capable of standing emotionally on their 
own feet. If they are still emotionally dependent 
on a father (or mother) figure, this represents a 
prolongation of childhood’s psychological states 
into adulthood. The man or woman, therefore, 
who uncritically worships a political or religious 
leader is psychologically unsound. Just as the man 
who yearns to lead is a defective organism, those who 
seek a leader are equally so. 

Secondly, there is a failure of ethical qualities. 
Even when the fullest allowance has been made for 
the misery and hopelessness in which the people 
described had lived for years, the fact remains that 
the situation confronting them required hard work 
in studying its complex details, patience in un- 
ravelling them, and honesty in making decisions 
about them. It needed, in short, a sustained effort 
of reasoned assessment and objective diagnosis. 
But it received none of these. Instead, they placed 
themselves abasedly at the mercy of a Fuehrer and, 
while casting the burden upon the Fuehrer may be 
a very comforting thing to do, it is an abdication 
from individual responsibility which debars one 
from the claim of being a sovereign human being. 
As such it is one of the central immoralities of many 
of the world’s religions. Their conduct was unethical 
also in that they allowed their reason to be engulfed 
in a storm of hatred and anger and, its essential 
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guidance being withdrawn, committed the mons- 
trous crimes of cruelty to Jews and_ political 
opponents. 

Lastly, the situation represents a regression of 
rational, thoughtful beings to a more primitive 
While men are far from being 
entirely rational creatures at the present’ stage of 
human evolution, the growth of reason has been a 
salient feature of the evolutionary process and most 


evolutionary level 


men are at times and to some extent capable of 
The mob, therefore, which replaces a 
reasoned appreciation of a leader by a hysterical, 


reasoning 


all-yielding adulation is composed of self-debasing 
individuals who have surrendered their rationality 
and their Man must 
be rational or he ceases to be man. . There 
reason is 
equally there are 
others in which it must be sovereign, and among 


therefore, full humanity. 
either 
human which 


may be experiences in 


legitimately in abeyance but 
these are judgments concerning human affairs. 
Unfortunately, one of the commonest ways in 
which these judgments can be perverted is by the 
intrusion of personality For example, suppose 
the annual national conference of an important 
political party is being held, and at this conference 
the party has to decide its policy on a question of 
Among its members are two 


vital importance 


opposing points of view, one of which is right and 


The latter happens to be the view of 
the party leader who, when the question comes to 
be debated, takes part in the debate. He is a leader 
held in affection by the rank and file, he is an 
accomplished orator, and what is vulgarly known 
as & magnetic personality. these and other 
reasons there has been established between him 
the ordinary party members an emotional 
rapport. Because of this, the policy he advocates 
is adopted by a substantial majority and doubtless 
amid scenes of great enthusiasm. His victory is 
hailed as a great personal triumph. 

But the real situation is that the wrong policy 
has been adopted with all the serious consequences 
it may entail. And it has been adopted because a 
non-rational influence has entered into the making 
of the judgment. The delegates have not adopted 
the policy as a result of impartial judgment on 
facts honestly observed. Instead they have been 
victims of the cult of personality and have committed 
the immorality of allowing their judgment to be 
perverted by their emotional linkages to a particular 
person. 

It may be argued that in this and other cases a 
completely rational attitude is a mere counsel of 


one wrong 


For 


and 
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perfection, postulating a situation which cannot 
possibly exist in real life since men are what they 
are and cannot be other. Thus to envisage men 
employing their judgment uninfluenced by emotional 
factors is to be guilty of ignoring the real nature of 
men and the world of their affairs. The old-fashioned 
rationalist is at it again assuming a rationality which 
does not exist! 


The Only Possible Assumption 

This is untrue, unethical and impractical. It is 
untrue because people do on thousands of ordinary 
occasions during their lives exercise their judgment 
independent of emotional factors. It is unethical 
because it tends to relieve the individual of the 
effort of living on a high plane of rationality, 
excusing him from making attempts to be honest 
and impartial. It is impractical because it bases 
human affairs on the assumption that man cannot 
be improved whereaS the only possible assumption 
for any society which seeks to endure and to 
progress is that he is capable of improvement. 
While it may be necessary to accept the non-rational 
elements in men’s nature as a present condition of 
human society, and even to envisage this state as 
lasting long into the future, to accept it as eternal 
and unalterable would be to abandon the idea of 
ever achieving a sane world, to postulate an end to 
man’s evolution and to countenance immorality by 
providing a ready-made excuse for those unwilling 
to make the effort of being rational. 

It is a view which a humanist cannot hold. Just 
as religions impose on their members ethical duties, 
urging them to live up to the examples of their 
founders and saints, so humanism imposes on its 
followers the task of envisaging a higher type of 
man and of acting on the level of their conception. 
Like other people, the humanist can legitimately 
derive inspiration from * those who were truly great ’, 
but in his admiration he must not overlook their 
defects. His appreciation must be rational and 
realistic. It must never degenerate to the level at 
which they become father-figures, fuehrers, or 
projections of his imaginings, helping to satisfy the 
defects of his nature or to soften the asperities of 
an uncongenial world. Above all, it must never 
sink to that point of obsequious abasement before 
them at which it interferes with his judgments. 
And if he finds this difficult, depriving him of 
emotional comforts which he might be glad to 
have, then he must remember that humanism, too, 
has its altruisms involving sacrifices which he must 
accept. 


Medicine in Soviet Russia—II 


by S. 


The concluding part of the author’s account of his 


REVENTIVE medicine is a special feature in 
industry. Public health departments are 
responsible even for the siting of factories 
and ensuring that there is a green belt between the 
new factories and the dwellings of the workers, 
ranging from one hundred yards to about half a mile. 

The local authority is also responsible for main- 
taining adequate standards of heating, lighting, and 
ventilation and for ensuring that safety measures 
are practised. The provision of washroom facilities, 
pure water supplies, and rest rooms, and the elimi- 
nation of dust and chemical poisons, also come 
under local authority control. 

Special research institutes, and chemical and 
bacteriological laboratories, help in the construction 
of health standards and in solving problems 
arising in practice, and trade union representatives 
supplement the work of the sanitary inspectors in 
the general supervision. 

In the course of our extensive tour we found 
that atmospheric pollution was certainly taken 
seriously both in the Soviet Union and in Poland. 
Even small plants had to install special apparatus 
such as cyclone precipitators to reduce the smoke 
emitted, and much research was going on in the 
larger installations to reduce the sulphur pollution 
of the atmosphere by neutralizing it with ammonia. 
More important still, we noticed that plants were 
converted to gas and oil instead of coal. The 
authorities were of the opinion that atmospheric 
pollution, as well as cigarette smoking, was im- 
portant in the production of cancer of the lung. 


Medical Examinations 


Apart from the extensive health education in the 
factories, and the appointment of special voluntary 
factory inspectors from the shop floor, general 
medical supervision was highly organized. A 
special feature seemed to be made everywhere of 
regular medical examinations, including particularly 
X-rays of the chest. In Poland we saw many health 
centres, established in the factories, where this was 
being done. Workers in the heavy industries were 
examined more frequently than others, having an 
examination at least every three months, and 
special examinations were made of factory atmo- 
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recent visit to Russia 


A Tajic cotton planter has a medical examination 


spheres and of workers where particular hazards 
resulted from the use of lead, chrome, and aniline, 
In addition, research was proceeding in the Soviet 
Union on the causes and prevention of high blood- 
pressure and rheumatism, particularly in industries 
with a high incidence of these ills. Regular medical 
examinations of women were also carried out to 
determine the early stages of womb cancer, and 
it was maintained that many lives had been saved 
by this procedure. On the whole, we felt that many 
examinations were being made, particularly by the 
younger doctors, without a complete understanding 
of their purpose, and we considered that more 
work was needed on the general methods of exami- 
nation and the reasons for them. There was also 
insufficient knowledge of how living and working 
conditions should be adapted to early symptoms 
of disease, with a view to arresting its progress. 
However, this problem is recognized and research 
is going ahead. 

There is no doubt that in one sphere— athletics 
regular medical examinations appeared to pay 
dividends. We were fortunate to see the contest 
between the Soviet Union and Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and although the visitors were 
defeated we saw some exciting races such as that 
won by the inimitable Chris Chattaway and a very 
close finish in the relay team race won by the 
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United Kingdom. One of the reasons for the 
Russians’ many athletic successes was disclosed to 
Poland, where, in the elaborate Palace of 
I went swimming with my interpreter. 
He was a doctor who had studied medicine with 


me in 
Culture, 


the doctors on duty in the sports section of the 
Palace of Culture. We ourselves only with difficulty 
avoided compulsory medical examination before 
entering the water, and I learnt that the two young 
duty worked whole-time and were 
responsible for examining the future sportsmen of 
Poland very thoroughly the most 
modern apparatus for testing the capacity of the 
heart, lungs, and physical stamina of the body. 
In the swimming-bath itself, which is one of the 
most modern in the world, we saw some youngsters 
of about ten years old practising diving under the 
skilled guidance and tuition of an expert. It was 
apparent (and we confirmed this in Cracow and 
Lodz) that every school-child who showed promise 
was given, under strict medical supervision, special 
training in the sport in which he excelled. _ Inci- 
dentally, the same applied in other cultural activities 
such as ballet, costume designing, engineering, and 
playing musical instruments. 


doctors on 


They used 


Champagne and Arsenic 

In studying the Soviet methods of prevention of 
illness, our delegation was particularly interested 
in the detailed attention given to hygiene and food. 
The laboratories in the Health Departments were 
continually checking up on food products, for 
exceptional standards were laid down. For example, 
only three dyes are allowed to be added to foods 
in the Soviet Union, and sophistication of foods is 
carefully controlled. In one of the laboratories I 
visited in Moscow they were testing champagne for 
contamination with copper and arsenic, and my 
offer to test it by taste was rejected quite seriously 
because, as they explained to me, it was not quite 
the best method for proving its safety. Health 
education of food-handlers was very intensive; they 
all had to have a course of at least one week 
on food hygiene before they started work. They 
were also given a complete medical examination, 
including bacteriological tests, before they com- 
menced work, and they were re-examined three- 
monthly, with a complete bacteriological examination 
yearly. In addition, at three-monthly periods, 
bacteriological tests were taken of all utensils used 
in the preparation of food. Showers and special 
white protective clothing for the employees were 
features of the many food factories we saw in 
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Poland, but we felt, as in most places we visited 
in both countries, that they could have concentrated 
more on improving sanitary conveniences 

What else did we find that was new in the Soviet 
Union: new not merely in the sense that they were 
at last giving to their own people the benefits of 
modern medicine which in the more advanced 
countries were by now no novelty? Undoubtedly, 
the really new contribution to medicine that we 
found for ourselves in the Soviet Union was the 
conception of medicine as a social service, as 
essential to integration as, say, a railways system with 
a wide network of intercommunications. This 
unification made it possible to concentrate very 
much more on prevention; to give out easily and 
rapidly any information or medical guidance; to 
organize laboratory and research work; and, among 
many other advantages, as we have seen, to swing 
the whole population behind a health project with 
the effectiveness of a well-trained army. 

Some of this new approach to medicine, however, 
produced some adolescent faults of over-enthusiasm 
which were very evident to our experienced dele- 
gation. It was generally felt that in the Soviet 
Union medical personnel there was over-specializa- 
tion: not too many cooks spoiling the broth, but 
too many concerned with too small an aspect of 
the whole problem: that is, the treatment of the 
sick person. For example, it was difficult to develop 
the family doctor relationship when the child of 
the family was seen by the child-specialist, the 
father by the works-doctor specializing perhaps in 
industrial diseases, etc., and the mother treated at 
a different health centre altogether. A_ similar 
over-enthusiasm was seen in the over-claborate 
sanatorium health centres and hospitals, where 
consulting rooms were often left empty for a major 
part of the week; it seemed an over-indulgence 
in a country where there were still many simple 
hygienic requirements to be fulfilled, like the 
provision of running water and sanitary arrange- 
ments in the more primitive areas. True, one 
could not expect the health authorities to produce 
an entirely even development throughout the Union, 
and it was often in the more backward and poorest 
regions that we came across the more palatial 
hospital or health clinic. 

Our final impression, which was shared by many 
of the medical workers whom we met, was that a 
full, free and cordial exchange of ideas and personnel 
would result in benefits to each of our countries. I, 
personally, hope that such exchanges will become a 
commonplace. 
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The Creative Eye 
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Gestalt psychology applied to art 


Te basic facts of esthetics, 
particularly of contempor- 
rary esthetics, and of 
visual perception, especially as 
they appear in the light of 
Gestalt-psychology, are to a great 
extent unknown to the wider 
public. The former, because 
theories have been so manifold, 
so varied, and frequently contra- 
dictory. Before positive results 
could be reached by way of the 
only sure process, namely that of 
personal thinking and experience, 
the dynamic force which drives 
the modern artist to further 
ventures and discoveries has pro- 
duced new trends such as action 
painting, or tachism, which bring 
the layman back again into the 
desert of half-knowing, not- 
knowing, not being able to know. 


Research Work 

The recent findings in the 
field of visual perception are 
unknown because no attempt was 
made to synchronize them into 
a survey of the present position. 
There was missing especially one 
book which would apply Gestalt- 
psychological notions to the visual 
arts In a more consistent way 
than had hitherto been the case. 
Research work was required in 
this field, and that by a man who 
would at least be as interested in 
psychological facts as in artistic 
creation. Dr Rudolf Arnheim 
has now filled this gap with 
his laudable attempt to create 
such a volume (Art and Visual 
Perception: A Psychology of the 
Creative Eye; Faber, 63s). 

This is one of the clearest and 
most intelligent books on art 
published since decades, by a 
psychologist. Integrated through- 
out in its thought and its warm 
human approach, it is at the 
same time a handbook of applied 
Gestalt-psychology, an  educa- 
tionalist’s effort written for the 
use of the artist as well as the 
layman. 

The author, a pupil of Wolfgang 
Kohler and Max Wertheimer, 


two leading Gestalt-psychologists, 
teaches psychology of art and 
general psychology at the Sarah 
Lawrence College and at the 
New School for Social Research 
in New York. He is one of the 
authors of Poets at Work and 
has published several papers 
connected with his studies on 
the film, the radio, and on the 
arts. 

What is Gestalt-psychology ? 
It is a type of psychology which 
arose as a strong reaction against 
atomic psychology in all its 
varieties, equally hostile to be- 
haviourism and to introspection- 
ism; its basic contention is that 
mental processes and behaviour 
cannot be analysed, without re- 
mainder, into elementary units, 
since wholeness and organization 
are features of such processes 
from the start; starting as a 
psychology of perception, its 
investigations were extended so 


as to cover learning and other 
aspects of the mental life. 

The German term Gesta/t means 
form, pattern, structure, or con- 
figuration. This is to be under- 
stood as an integrated whole, 
not a mere summation of units 
or parts. The Gestalt-psychologist 
treats vision not as a mechanical 
recording of elements but as the 
grasping of significant structural 
patterns, whereby the human eye 
is not only a passive but an 
active instrument. 

Realism and Academism 

The eye has its own logic, its 
own way of creating. It organizes, 
it follows definite psychological 
laws. The ‘human’ image of 
our surrounding is produced in 
a way which is definitely different 
from what most people think 
who base their Knowledge on old 
axioms and, in the realm of art, 
exclusively on the rules of Re- 
naissance perspective, of Realism 
and Academism. To those who 
judge and swear by these methods, 
Mr Arnheim is delighted to give 
a lesson on what reality really 
looks like—i.e. not what the 
‘conservative’ mind would like 
it to look, following traditional 
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Albrecht Durer’s drawinz machine (from ‘Art and Visual Perception’) : 


conventions Balance, Shape, 
Form, Growth, Space, Light, 
Colour, Movement, Tension, Ex- 
pression, are thus investigated in 
chapters bearing the same titles 
in a way which first establishes 
the Gestalt-psychological facts 
and then applies them in a few 
examples to the world of art. 
They could be applied also to 
golf or to the art of the archer, 
etc., but Mr Arnheim has chosen 
the arts because he fancies it, 
and thus he takes an active part 
in the interpretation especially of 
the modern trends which are 
and will always remain a fertile 
ground for discussion. 


Children Are Right 


The nucleus of the Gestalt- 
psychologists’ approach to art 
and we have to admit that it 
represents only one angle though 
a very essential one—seems to lie 
in the book's fourth chapter, on 
Growth. Here the way children 


draw and paint is compared with 
primitive art (a generally accepted 
view-point) and the integrity and 
verity of their vision is brought 
home by Gestalt-psychology. 


So the children are right, not 
only because they do what they 
do but because our eye would 
do it too if we would not have 
preconceived ideas about it. To 
give just one example of Mr 
Arnheim's reasoning from the 
chapter on Form: One illustration 
schematically presents two ver- 
sions of the same subject—a 
square-shaped pond surrounded 
by trees. One of these is ‘seen’ 
in the sacrosanct central per- 
spective of the Renaissance, of 
the Academician; the other ac- 
cording to a method used in 
Egypt as well as in ‘ primitive’ 
cultures and in the drawings of 
children all over the world. 

The Egyptian might criticize 
the perspective drawing as fol- 
lows: * This picture is all wrong 
and very confusing! The shape 
of the pond is distorted. It is 
an irregular quadrilateral rather 
than a square. In reality the 
trees surround the pond sym- 
metrically and meet the ground 
at a right angle. Also, they are 
all of equal size. In the picture 
some of the trees are in the water, 
some outside. Some meet the 
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ground perpendicularly, others 
quite obliquely; and some of 
them are much taller than others.’ 
If the Westerner retorted that 
the Egyptian’s own pond was 
acceptable only as an airplane 
view and that all the trees were 
lying flat on the ground, the 
Egyptian would find this im- 
possible to see. 

Here and there in the book 
one finds allusions to a * wholist’ 
philosophy of vision which is 
only natural with a Gestalt- 
psychologist. But it never really 
amounts to a philosophy, say in 
the sense of Karl Jaspers, who, 
accepting science aS a fact, gives 
it its due place in a fuller human 
notion of thinking, a_ unified 
notion which stresses the whole- 
ness and the ineffable quality of 
knowing which lies outside of 
rationalism. The Gestalt-psy- 
chologist as a ‘ specialist ’ cannot 
conceive of such a notion; only 
the philosopher in Jasper’s sense 
can do so, although the Gestalt- 
psychologist accepts the axiom 
of wholeness as essential to his 
field of knowledge and in opposi- 
tion to *atomism’. We may ask 
why the results of Ernst Cassirer’s 
and, building on him, Suzanne 
Langer’s research in the realm 
of the symbolic has not been 
investigated and explored from 
the special view-point of Gestalt; 
why not the authors who have 
devoted their studies to * Ex- 
pressionism’? Why the one- 
sided quoting of WOlfflin among 
all the theoreticians of art. Why 
Diirer when Ucello and Piero 
della Francesca ought to have 
precedence? Why not the study 
of the problem of the * golden 
section’ and other emotional 
laws of ‘ composition’ explored 
so methodically in the writings 
of leading authors, instead of 
the contentment with a_ few 
accessory remarks on some par- 
ticular works of art? 

This is surprising, especially 
when considering the strong feel- 
ing of reliability which the reader 
ascribes to an author who other- 
wise speaks with scientific au- 
thority—i.e. the obligation of a 
man who bases his facts on 
thorough experiments, on empiri- 
cal knowledge, on the intensive 
study of the history and the 
sources of his subject. 


_ 


What remains for us is to answer 
in the words of the author: 
‘If we try to match two things 
which, although belonging to- 
gether, have not been made for 
each other, many adjustments 
are necessary and many gaps 
have to be closed provisionally. 
I had to speculate where | could 
not prove and to use my own 
eyes where I could not rely on 
those of others. I have taken 
pains to indicate problems that 
are waiting for systematic re- 
search. But after all is said and 
done, I feel like exclaiming with 
Herman Melville: * This whole 
book is but a draught—nay, 
but the draught of a draught. 
Oh, Time, Strength, Cash, and 
Patience!” 


An Interesting Question 

In accepting Mr Arnheim's 
point of view and his tendency 
of thought, which is against the 
deadly and dogmatic application 
of the Academician’s rules, we 
can also ask the interesting 
question: Why did the Greeks 
of the fifth century consider it 
such a great thing to represent 
life ‘realistically’ on laws of 
detailed observation, why did 
the Romans take over this line 
and nothing but it, why did the 
Renaissance pursue the same 
issues of realism, realistic light 
and shade, perspective, etc., which 
is altogether unknown to the 
arts of other cultures—i.e. is a 
specific feature of Western cul- 
ture? It contradicts to some 
extent the conclusions based on 
the findings in this book concern- 
ing the art of children and the 
primitives. 

The great problem—humanly 
speaking——remains, after all, how 
to achieve in modern man an 
intensification of his sense of the 
beautiful, the meaningful, the 
significance of life and art and, 
not merely another accumulation 
of knowledge. New knowledge 
ought to be only a further step 
towards the goal. In this the 
author has certainly not failed. 
And for all the criticism voiced 
here, we feel his constant concern 
about it, his heart-beat, so to 
speak; even his humour is in 
the service of the human and we 
are thankful for it. 
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Light on an Age of Darkness 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


The letters of John of Salisbury are a valuable guide to medieval thought 


HAT do we mean by _ 
the Middle Ages? 
Roughly, the thousand 


odd years of European history 
from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the birth of the 
modern world in which the dis- 
covery of America, perhaps, was 
the most significant single de- 
termining factor. Between those 
dates—between the fifth century 
and the fifteenth—certain broad 
generalizations are valid. The 
economic basis of European 
society, except in some outlying 
countries, was serfdom; the usual 
form of wealth was the ownership 
of land and of the serfs on it; 
and the greatest landowner and 
serf-owner was the Catholic 
Church or, to speak more exactly, 
the popes, bishops, and monastic 
orders who were the Church in 
concrete shape. Within Catholic 
Christendom, in theory, every 
man owed service to a superior 
the peasant to his lord, that lord 
to a greater lord, and so on up 
to the greatest lord, who was 
God—though how God's au- 
thority operated on earth was a 
question never really answered. 
The emperor and the Pope both 
claimed to represent God, but 
neither, except on rare occasions, 
could make his divine claim 
effective. 


Age of the Crusades 


The twelfth century is one of 
the most interesting in medieval 
history. It was the time when 
the medieval Church, to all 
appearance, was at the height 
of its power and splendour, but 
it was also the time when cracks 
were beginning to show. It was 
the age of the Crusades. The 
West was becoming acquainted 
with Eastern luxury; trade was 
reviving; towns were growing 
up in western Europe and winning 
freedoms which did not fit into 
the feudal scheme; the larger 
cities were becoming nests of 
heresy; and the Church was 


forced to combat heresy not only 
by the strong arm of persecution, 
but by training at least some of 
her own priests and monks in 
what passed at that time for 
logic and philosophy. Defenders 
of the faith had at least to know 
their own case 

The publication of a volume 
of The Letters of John of Salisbury 
(edited by W. J. Millor, SJ, and 
H. E. Butler; revised by C. N. L. 
Brooke; Nelson, 50s) throws 
valuable light on Church history 
at that time as seen by an English 
priest of considerably more in- 
telligence than his contemporaries. 
John was an Englishman; but 
we must remember that in the 
twelfth century there was no 
English nation in our sense. It 
was less than a century from 
the Norman Conquest: and 
England was ruled by French- 
speaking kings (Norman and 
later Angevin) who. lived only 
part of the time in England and 
were far more interested in their 
continental quarrels than in their 
island dependency. John seems 
to have been of humble birth 
Saxon, not Norman—and had to 
make his way in the only fashion 
in which that sort of man then 
could make a way, by taking 
orders. He left England as a 
young fellow about 1136, and 
thereby escaped being * hung up 
by the feet and smoked with 
foul smoke’ or treated in any 
of the other delectable ways in 
which Norman barons treated 
Englishmen in the anarchy of 
Stephen's reign. In France he 
met some of the most famous 
men of the day, including Abelard 
and Abelard’s bitter opponent, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, so he had 
ample opportunity of acquainting 
himself with the ins and outs and 
quibbles and quiddities of scho- 
lastic controversy. Bernard intro- 
duced John to Theobald, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and about 
1148 Theobald took on_ this 
useful young man as a secretary 


rhence- 
of Salisbury was 


and general factotum. 
forth John 
made. 

The present volume contains 
the letters written between 1153 
and 1161, in which year Theobald 
died and was succeeded by 
Thomas Becket. Some of them 
bear the name of Theobald, others 
of John himself, but all were 
written by John. They should 
dispose once for all of the pre- 
tence, popular with the Anglo- 
Catholic party, that the English 
Church before the Reformation 
was ever independent of Rome. 
John, writing for Theobald, pro- 
fesses the most abject submission 
to Rome. *1 have made it my 
study to serve the holy Roman 
Church with all my might, be- 
lieving that by loving and honour- 
ing justice and by the unfailing 
display of my devotion I might 
acquire its favour.’ There is no 
doubt that Theobald anyway 
regarded the Pope as in the place 
of God. Unfortunately the letters 
show that within the Church 
there was no little matter for 
scandal. We read of an arch- 
deacon of York poisoning his 
archbishop in a communion cha- 
lice and then (on the ground that 
the clergy were not subject to lay 
jurisdiction) refusing to be tried 
by the king’s courts or by any 
less tribunal than that of the 
Pope—a claim in which Theobald 
dutifully acquiesces. This, of 
course, is that question of * crimi- 
nous clerks’ which came to a 
head in the time of Henry II 
and Becket and led to the 
slaughter of that turbulent priest 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 


Present at the Murder 
The next series of letters should 


be interesting; for John of 
Salisbury remained secretary 


under Becket and was actually 
present in the cathedral when 
Henry's strong-arm men made 
short work of his employer. It 
must have been a bad quarter of 
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an hour for John. However, he 
lived on and ended up as Bishop 
of Chartres. Decidedly he knew 
his way about 

Some of the letters are to 
personal friends-—notably 
Peter, abbot of Celle, an early 
patron in France—and show us 
John unbending. The two clerics 


must have had merry days to- 
gether for John tells his old 
crony, ‘1 am fond of both wine 


and beer, and do not abhor any 
liquor that can make me drunk ’, 
and solicits a present of French 
wine ‘enough to satisfy an 
Englishman and a toper,’ Imagine 
an archbishop’s secretary at the 
present day writing in this strain 
to a fellow ecclesiastic! 

Which raises the question why 
they did, but do not. The answer 
seems to be that the Catholic 
hierarchy of the twelfth century 
felt safe. They were on top of the 
world and did as they liked. “To 
attack the way of life of the 
upper clergy was to ask for 
trouble and probably for an un- 
pleasant inquisition into your 
orthodoxy. Since then the wheel 
has come full circle The long 
unpunished corruption of the 
Church brought upon it that 
uprising of the laity— particularly 
of the sober burghers of the now 
important towns—-which we call 
the Reformation. Consequently, 
while in solidly Catholic countries 
like Spain clerics may still exercise 
a licence reminiscent of the good 
old days, in countries where 
censorious Protestants or Free- 
thinkers pry into their doings 
they have to behave 

But what a reflection on those 
Catholic historians — the late 
Hilaire Belloc was a_ dreadful 
example— who hold up the Middle 
Ages to us as a lost paradise and 


treat everything that has hap 
pened since as a work of the 
devil! The trouble is that the 
truth is seldom told except in 


books warranted be- 
yond the means of the many 
Pitt prosecuted Tom Paine, but 
let William Godwin alone because 
he cost three guineas. Similarly 
McCabe 1s on the Index, but the 
letters of John of Salisbury, which 
no one outside the academic 
world is likely to buy, actually 
have a Jesuit among their editors 


expensive 
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ADVENTURING 
BEEBE, by William 
(Bodley Head, 18s 6d) Dr 
Beebe is a veteran naturalist 
perhaps the world’s greatest-—and 
a distinguished writer. This 
volume is a_well-selected an- 
thology from his work grouped 
under three sub-titles: Bermuda 
Station, Pacific Cruise, and Jungle 
Life. There are fifteen excellent 
half-tone illustrations. The sub- 
marine adventure will increase the 
already wide public for this form 
of escape into depth. It is indeed 
an enthralling discovery: the 
twenty - five - thousand - year - old 
foreshore of Bermuda, green 
water raining blue parrot fish, 
sardines pouring past like elong- 
ated silvery raindrops, and the 
transatlantic cable quietly resting 
on its bed. But the dry land 
activity 1s no less distinguished. 
‘Whatever place I am studying 
always becomes an individual of 
sorts.” So it was in the first 
walk on a two-by-six speck in 
mid-ocean where six new creatures 
were seen, species peculiar to the 
island. And so again with the 
cinnamon tree near the mouth 
of the great Amazon—gastro- 
nomic Mecca for birds-—where 
Dr Beebe suffered a_ tortured 
week of intensive observation. 

Here really is a man of general 
knowledge who has come to 
intimate grips with the planet, 
so being qualified to make us 
also at home in it. 


WITH 
Beebe 


| FICTION 


CAVALIER OF THE GOLD 
STAR, by Semyon Babayevsky 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 12s 6d) 
The author spent his youth in the 
Caucasian villages where this 
book is set His well-rounded 
picture of the collective farmer's 
life will greatly interest the 
English reader. Sergei, * Hero of 


the Soviet Union’, returns home 


One of the striking illustrations 
from * Adventuring With Beebe * 


after the War to become a leader 
in local affairs. He is brimming 
with progress, especially with the 
bright idea to construct a hydro- 
electric station. His romance 
with Irina the milk-giri is nearly 
wrecked by local gossips—like 
enough here to their western 
counterparts. 

rhere is a considerable breadth 
and sweep in this great series of 
incidents, and, as fresh breezes 
blow across the collective fields, 
we might imagine ourselves to be 
back far west in one of the sagas 
of early America. The author's 
feeling for the beauty of his 
country is detailed and charming. 
rhe first live Russian must have 
been carried across well into our 
tongue 


A MALE CHILD, by Paul 
Scott (Evre & Spottiswoode, 15s). 
lan Canning, ex-Indian army, 
with an undefined disease and 
collapsed marriage, goes to stay 
with his loyal Horatio in the 
person of Alan Hurst. Here he 
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finds full play for his introspec- 
tive musing, the fever in his blood 
being answered by an outer social 
tangle of seedy present and still 
actively haunting past. Alan's 
aunt, Isabella Coles, had been 
a well-known novelist, and the 
family force her on Canning’s 
attention; but he finally shakes 
himself clear of the legend. As 
narrator he is endowed by Mr 
Scott with a fine humour and 
humanity. But the tale he has to 
tell is too loosely sprung. There 
is, however, an interesting biologi- 
cal pattern, a triple content of 
Seed, Gestation and Parturition. 
A symbolic solution is finally 
suggested; the birth of a son to 
the Hursts, which will rescue all 
minds on to the future. 


IN THE TIME OF GREEN- 
BLOOM, by Gabriel Fielding 
(Hutchinson, 16s). Great interest 
was shown in Mr Fielding’s first 
novel, Brotherly Love. Several 
critics acclaimed something new 
in our fiction—Trollope’s world 
invested with Jamesian horror and 
with it some of the uninhibited 
fun of a Dickens. The present 
work both consolidates and makes 
a splendid advance. Like the 
piece of ice on a hot stove, in 
Robert Frost's simile for a poem, 
it rides on its own melting. 

John Blaydon, hovering on 
adolescence, has an idyllic friend- 
ship with his contemporary 
Victoria Blount. But all the 
negative experience of a decadent 
society seems to beat down upon 
his innocence, reaching its nadir 
when Victoria is murdered by a 
pervert in the depths of a cave. 
John’s vicarious guilt is wracked 
in the aftermath of newspaper 
publicity, at Beowulf’s (that 
dreary archetype of all minor 
public schools), and in_ the 
seedily homosexual and Anglo- 
Catholic milieu of a Worthing 
crammer 

From all this, in two main 
Stages, he is rescued by Horab 
Greenbloom, a millionaire intel- 
lectual Jew, who dispenses an 
entrancing mixture of flamboy- 
ant absurdity with generous 
wisdom 

The quiet ending is beautifully 
conceived, with a throbbing relief 
of life’s simple reassertion. The 


near-suicide is fairly averted, and 
the story shows itself as proudly 
belonging to the mid-'fifties—no 
Stale rehashing of yesterday's 
dish of angst. 


EPISODE, by Harry Bloom 
(Collins, 13s 6d), shows rare 
accomplishment for a first novel. 


Mr Bloom (above), a Johannes- 
burg lawyer, possesses the authen- 
tic blend of deep human sympathy 
with an artist's detachment. The 
conflict between Black and White 
is depicted simply and with no 
pandering to the contemporary 
lust for horror We enter the 
life of Nelstroom in the Transvaal, 
its ‘location’ and neighbouring 
white enclave. We feel the 
electrical shock from one man’s 
arrival. This Walter Mabaso and 
Du Toit, who manages the loca- 
tion, are at the same time real 
individuals and very strong sym- 
bols. From a trivial incident 
there spreads a frightening fer- 
ment of revolt which finally 
encompasses the whole town. 


HISTORY 


LIFE SINCE 1900, by Charles 
Firth (Allen & Unwin, 15s), 
makes one realize that the his- 
torian’s common excuse about 
the difficulty of bringing history 
up to date is only an excuse. The 
book is both accurate and illumi- 
nating, for its author has chosen 
to paint for us the most vital 


piece of all perspectives. First 
we see the Edwardian Heritage 
and how it was shaken by World 
War I. 

Then we see how the inter-war 
Britain changed into that re- 
markable society which we in- 
habit today. The detailed pattern 
of positive and negative is well 
delineated; simpler clothes, hik- 
ing and mass-swimming, as against 
excessive smoking and the com- 
plex of recreational passivity. 
The main structure of catastrophic 
event, of war and revolution, ts 
surely handled. Mr Firth ends 
with this sentence: * None the 
less, the distribution of life's 
opportunities, of its joys and 
asperities, is obviously much 
fairer than that described at the 
beginning of this book.’ 


TYPOGRAPHY 


THE EVOLUTION OF CAM- 
BRIDGE PUBLISHING, by S. 
C. Roberts (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 15s). The Sandars 
Lectures seem mostly to cater for 
the world within world of bibli- 
ophils. But two recent Pelicans 
show that typography is gaining 
a wider public and there must be 
new readers ready to enjoy this 
well-told story of such a dis- 
tinguished press and publishing 
house. Their eyes will also be 
open for the subtleties of a visual 
feast which make the seventy 
illustrated pages cheap at the 
price to any proper connoisseur. 
The coronation poster in black 
and red (gothic where suited) is a 
study in itself. 

There are three chapters: The 
Bentley Revival, After the Royal 
Commission, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Earlier history shows an 
amusingly instructive clash be- 
tween academic and _ business 
points of view. The story makes 
most vivid appeal when it reaches 
the brilliant typographical renais- 
sance of our century, in which the 
author himself played a leading 
part. Abstruse technicalities are 
avoided with a right urbanity and 
it is pleasant to hear how the 
inter-war catalogue was enlivened 
by a ‘number of books which 
could be read with pleasure and 
with one’s feet on the fender.’ 
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THE BOOK THAT MADE THE Science and Social Action 
W. J. H. Spro s ne 


* Here is a remarkably good attempt to survey con- |} 
temporary sociology. . . . Admirably informed, 
temperate yet critical, and always clear, it is a book 
to which the beginner may safely entrust his first 
steps.’ —-Manchester Guardian. 


Morality Fair 

By Geoffrey Williamson Illus. 15s net 
‘Social History is much more fun than the title 
suggests, and when it is disguised as a commentary 
on the ideas and habits of one’s grandparents in 
relation to the fast and loose world of today, it is a 
sure seller. ‘* Morality Fair’’ is just such a com- 
parison and it proves highly entertaining.’ - Evening 
Chronicle. 


Olive Schreiner 
Her Friends and Times 
By D. L. Hobman 


Seco d mpre oO 


. . this really first- 
rate biographical investigation.’. -Spec/ator. 


in Bukhara Czech Tragedy 


By Glorney Bolton 21s net 
, ‘ the 
O ) WO Both moving and surprisingly frank. Altogether 
LEONID SOLOVYE} an admirable book full of interest.’—-Manchester 
‘This is a richly diverting folk-tale, often Guardian. 
richly comic, of the lovable rogue who , 7 Sp. 
quick-wittedly turns every situation to his Soc ial Origins 
By A. M. Hocart Los 6d net 
Messrs. Lawrence & Wishart are to As an anthropological study this book, published 
be congratulated on this enterprising series posthumously, is particularly absorbing. 
of contemporay Soviet novels.’ Spectator. 


The Literary Guide 
Searchlight on Morals 
9s 6d By T. A. Ryder, BSc, PhD 


Cloth 7s 6d net, paper cover 2s 6d net 


Three previous titles in the library This is straight talking from man to man without 
of contemporary Soviet Novels— humbug. Mr Ryder has read much, observed | 
widely, and thought hard. Here he talks to his 
I. fellow men ‘ with the gloves off’ but with liveliness 
OPEN BOOK fellow ‘men 


The Illusion of Immortalit 


PETER THE FIRST By Corliss Lamont 10 6d net 


The complete case against the idea of personal 
Alexey Tolstoy immortality. 


Science in Histc 
CAVALIER OF THE 


By J. D. Bernal 


425 net 


’ le » *His mastery of the most diverse subjects in the 
Gi )I | > | A R history of science and in its present phase deserves 
the highest admiration . . . perfectly clear.’ 
Nature. *A remarkable book.’ — Lancet. 
All price 12s 6d net C. A. WATTS & CO LTD | 


40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 | 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


What is Wrong with Rationalism ? 


Sir,—I had hoped by the 
plainest affirmations to the con- 
trary to have secured myself 
from the charge that the purpose 
of my article was to suggest that 
we ‘ fall merrily in line with the 
religious “‘new approach”’’. I 
have not succeeded. I would 
therefore suggest to Mr Jordan 
that if, as | am, he is the happy 
parent of a boy at a grammar 
school, he should invite, as I do, 
as many of the Science Sixth to 
tea as his house provides room 
for and listen to their conversa- 
tions on all subjects ranging from 
how to run the 880 to compulsory 
attendance at school chapel. He 
will then learn, as I have done, 
not only what is right with 
rationalism but, more important, 
what is wrong. ‘Out of the 
mouths of babes...’—if Mr 
Jordan will pardon the source of 
the allusion?—H. E. W. Gay, 
Sandwich, Kent. 


Sir,—The trouble with Mr 
Gay is that he seems to have the 
idea that a rationalist is hardly, 
in many instances, a normal 
human being. One can be 
“gracious” in the presence of 
life’s mysteries without expressing 
oneself in terms of the Christian 
mythology. Why not add ‘Satan’ 
and * Hell’ to Mr Gay’s proposed 
vocabulary of poetic allurement? 
Dante, Milton and Bunyan did, 
And why let Christian § termin- 
ology hold the field to the 
exclusion of the other great 
religions? This will en- 
courage the universal appeal of 
rationalism. 

| am an old man now. I! 
joined the Association in my 
early twenties and more 
emotional and sentimental indi- 
vidual it would be hard to find. 
But I have never been able to 
drug myself with words such as 
*“God’ and * Heaven’, etc. 

In Bertrand Russell's A Free 
Man’s Worship the case for so- 
called ‘arid’ rationalism is put 
in deeply moving and unforget- 


table language. Also in Richard 
Jefferies’s The Story of My Heart. 
Too strong meat for most palates 
maybe?—Eric A. MCDONALD, 
Johannesburg, SA. 


The Good Old Days 


Sir,—As a member of the 
RPA who has read the Literary 
Guide from cover to cover for 
some twenty years, and occasion- 
ally contributed to its columns, 
I think I can claim to sympathize 
with all intelligent experiment in 
the cause of rationalism; and I 
have noted with interest, and 
mainly with approval (though 
not without moments of mis- 
giving), the ‘ new look’ by which 
the Guide seeks to win new recruits 
by widening its appeal. But if 
the aim is to achieve maximum 
success it seems to me important 
not to usurp the functions of 
scientific journals by the in- 
clusion of articles which are too 
difficult for the ordinary reader. 
A case in point is Mr Norman 
Birnbaum’s article ‘ In Search of 
Truth 

“We all know’, the article 
begins, ‘ that the British tradition 
in philosophy and its derivatives 
in the US are analytical and 
empirical. We know, too, that 
Continental philosophy is syn- 
thetic and speculative’, We all 
know? I dare swear that not 
one reader of the Guide in a 
thousand knows anything of the 
sort: very few of us are pro- 
fessional students of philosophy. 
Again: ‘Following  Husserl, 
Marias supposes that the process 
of discovering truth is a process 
of uncovering reality, of reducing 
it to its giveness’. When I read 
this sort of thing I find myself 
sighing for the good old days of 
*Protonius’, when black was 
black and white white, and 
obscurantist dogma, ecclesiastical 
power and privilege were the 
recognized targets, and many a 
shrewd blow was delivered. In 
this direction, to judge by the 
BBC’s reactions to the Mrs 


Margaret Knight experiment, 
rationalism has actually lost 
ground, which is not likely to 
be recovered through the dissemi- 
nation of reading matter only 
intelligible to a tiny coterie of 
intellectuals.—B.A. (Class. Hons.), 
Farnham, Surrey. 


‘The Quest for Belief ’ 


Sir,-—Lt-Col F. H. Thompson 
makes statements that are more 
sentimental than accurate. How 
can he possibly know that for 
the majority of agnostics agnos- 
ticism is not enough? I don’t 
believe it. Forty years of ag- 
nosticism and association with 
agnostics impels me to an op- 
posite conclusion. Neither can | 
believe that agnostics lack ex- 
perience of inspiration and sacri- 
fice. I know of more than one 
who could give a very different 
account. So with regard to the 
alleged necessity of agnostics for 
a little bit of heroism and 
aggression—aggressiveness is 
doubtless meant. We may 
waive the heroism but, good 
gracious, has Lt-Col Thompson 
never heard of Voltaire, Brad- 
laugh, Shaw, Wells, and even our 
own Margaret Knight” 

Lt-Col Thompson sweepingly 
generalizes with demonstrable un- 
truth that the agnostic is luke- 
warm and indifferent. To what? 
And he puts this apathy down 
to Nature’s dislike of a vacuum. 
But that is too deep for the likes 
of me. 

As for the courage to try 
Christianity, well, which particu- 
lar brand out of a large assort- 
ment does the Colonel recom- 
mend—to try, he says, aright? 
So far I have found it impossible 
to get anything approaching a 
clear definition of Christianity, 
let alone any guarantee of aright- 
ness in practice. I was brought 
up in a strongly religious atmo- 
sphere and for the first twenty 
years of my life took myself for 
granted as an impeccable Christ- 
ian. The end of the First World 
War left profoundly dis- 
illusioned. Incidentally, it was 
an old paper-backed copy | came 
across at that time and_ still 
possess, of Mill’s Three Essays on 
Religion—the book Margaret 
Knight writes about in your 
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July issue—-which made me in- 
deed think again to some purpose. 
I was compelled in all honesty to 
reject Christianity, and so far 
from any regret in doing so it 
has been a treat ever since to be 
free from the miasma of such a 
welter of contradiction and, so 
to speak, family hatreds 

Has Lt-Col Thompson yet 
found the courage to try agnosti- 
cism aright? REGINALD 
Unperwoon, Finedon, Northants 


Sir,-Dr W. E. Swinton is 
guilty of a slight slip of the pen 
in his article * The Quest for 
Belief’. He attributes the saying 
* Who rises from prayer a better 
man, his prayer is answered’ to 
Sir James Barrie In fact, this 
quotation is from George Mere- 
dith’s well-known novel The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, and 
was one of the aphorisms sup- 
posed to have been composed 
by Richard’s father, Sir Austin 
Feverel, for his imaginary col- 
lection * The Pilgrim’s Scrip’ 

Sir James was, of course, a 
great friend and admirer of 
Meredith's and may have used 
the quotation elsewhere. Ne- 
Giuseppt, Trinidad, BWI. 


Experiments on Animals 


Sir, Writing in) your May 
number under this heading, Hec- 
tor Hawton says he wonders if 
anti-vivisectionists * realize what 
suffering would be caused to 
human beings if all animal experi- 
ments were forbidden’. Appar- 
ently he has failed to realize that 
experiments on animals are ad- 
mittedly inconclusive and mis- 
leading and, as the * great’ Koch 
truly said, give * no certain indica- 
tion of the result of the same 
experiment on a human being’. 


In fact, as the editor of The 
Lancet warned us (July 3, 1948), 
‘It is notoriously dangerous to 
apply experimental results from 
animals to the treatment of 
human beings, because human 
and animal physiology show 
subtle but important differences ’. 
And the same journal cautioned 
its medical readers (November 3, 
1951) that ‘In treating patients 
with unproved remedies we are, 
whether we like it or not, experi- 
menting on human beings ’. 

As Professor Starling told the 
Second Royal Commission on 
Vivisection, * The last experiment 
must be on man’, 

Last year the Surgeon-General 
of the United States pointed out 
the impossibility of proving any 
type of Salk vaccine safe by testing 
it on monkeys. * As safe as any 
vaccine can be’, says the British 
Ministry of Health; but some 
will recall that in the years 1905- 
1952 smallpox vaccine caused the 
death of nearly four times as 
many children as did the disease 
itselfl.-M. OLprietD Howey, 
Malvern. 


Sir,—-It is, I suppose, some- 
thing that your contributor Hec- 
tor Hawton, in commenting on 
vivisection in your May issue, 
regards the pain inflicted in 
animal experimentation as an 
‘ugly fact’. However, he appears 
to regard it as justified because 
* we owe our first duty to our own 
species’. 1 doubt if he could 
produce any logical support for 
this dictum; but even if we accept 
it the question arises as to how 
far, in exploiting other species, 
this duty may reasonably take us. 
It is now generally accepted, as a 
moral principle, that we ought 
not to inflict suffering on animals. 


JULY SOLUTION 


The three winners were : 


G. W. Robertson, Ilford, 
Essex 


P. J. Payne, Coalville, Leics 


G. F. Emanuel, Wimbledon, 
SWI9 


Each receives a Book Token 


Does the principle break down if 
we think, or hope, that the suffer- 
ing will bring benefit to ourselves ? 
And if so, is there any principle at 
all that may not be placed on one 
side if and when some material 
gain is in prospect”? 

One cannot deal with a com- 
plex subject like vivisection in the 
course of a letter. | would simply 
assure Mr Hawton that the anti- 
vivisectionist has a pretty sound 
case, and advise him to study it 
in detail. On the question of the 
film he saw, he might bear in mind 
that it had to be cast in a particu- 
lar mould in order to get it on to 
the commercial screen, and that 
it represents only a tiny fraction 
of our propaganda. Our printed 
matter is sober, factual, and well 
documented. That is why our 
cause is making headway among 
people who think.--WILFRID 
Tytpestey (Secretary, British 
Union for Abolition of  Vivi- 
section), London, 


St Thomas Aquinas 

Sir,—I am sorry that anything 
in my * Two Ways to St Thomas ’ 
article should ire that bonny 
fighter Mr Harold Binns. But 
I still cannot see why he takes 
exception to my statement * that 
Thomism is certainly one of the 
strongest intellectual movements 
in the world today’. For * its 
power and vitality’ is a plain 
albeit most unwelcome fact: 
consider the vast number of 
Thomist books and journals 
which are published and the 
enormous amounts of intellectual 
ability and energy that are poured 
into them. 

Furthermore I think it is 
urgently necessary to shake secu- 
lar opinion out of its complacency 
by hammering home the inexor- 
able facts about ‘the steadily 
continuing growth of the Roman 
Church in Britain, its penetration 
of social groups where once it 
was unrepresented, and the ex- 
tension of its influence in all 
spheres of national life’. Indeed 
it is precisely and only these facts 
which give contemporary as op- 
posed to antiquarian interest and 
importance to Mr Binns’s_re- 
marks about the anti-historical 
and fundamentalist views of St 
Thomas.—ANTONY FLew, Keele, 
Staffordshire. 
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Psychology and Religion 


by F. H. 


NE of the facts of Western civilization is 

the decay of established religious influence. 

The decay of this influence, which I shall 
assume, has certain unsatisfactory as well as satis- 
factory features. The pros and cons emanate largely 
from the fact that we can regard these matters 
from different points of view. What I would like 
to do in this note is to develop a viewpoint that 
will at the same time both depend upon and 
illustrate the attitude towards religion of certain 
clinical psychologists—particularly Freud and Jung. 

While putting a point of view about the psychology 
of religion, it is important to say that we are 
thinking in somewhat general terms about re- 
ligion and, now that most of the worst persecutions 
by established religion are passed, we can as rational- 
ists inquire more carefully and more objectively 
into the sort of needs religion fulfilled. 

The first distinction that has to be made in 
contrasting the views of Freud and Jung is the 
distinction between the truth of science and the 
‘truth’ of a certain psychological kind. From the 
point of view of science, the science of hypotheses 
and of public meaning and testability, there can be 
little justification for belief in the existence of the 
sort of gods and other symbols envisaged by most 
established religions. But if we for a moment say 
that we are not interested in what we have come to 
call the facts, but in what is, in some subtle way, 
useful or satisfactory for us to believe, then the 
scientific facts may be pushed into retreat. 

Freud talked largely from the assumption that 
the public truths of science were the only satisfactory 
yardstick, and by such a token rightly said that 
the arguments for religious belief were really a 
form of special pleading. Religion was clearly an 
illusion, and, to put the matter simply, that it was 


an infantile form of need satisfaction. For Freud 


the admitted advantages of the loss of the fear of 


death, and the ability to accept pain and mis- 
fortune with equanimity, was more than offset 
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by the disadvantages of the possibility of a neurotic 
dependence on an illusion. 

Merely having religious beliefs does not stop 
disaster, since to believe in religion is to believe in 
a myth. The picture of God that we have is of a 
parent figure, and the desire is to return to the 
past, when we were happy and believed in the 
complete goodness and complete wisdom of our 
parent-figures; figures who would 
against the horrors of reality. 

Jung would certainly share a great many of 
Freud’s views about the influence of the past and 
the influence of parental figures, and he would, | 
believe, agree that from the point of view of science 
it makes no sense to talk of the existence of God. 
Jung’s view, very briefly, is that there is a psycho- 
logical reality in something other than science. 
Emotions and feelings allow us to feel the existence 
of things, be they no more than universal symbols, 
that have a great ‘ reality’ and influence on all 
our lives. 


protect us 


in other words, the mere fact of public 
truth or falsehood does not necessarily mean that 
the beliefs and symbols will not be a potent influence, 
and | think there is littke doubt of the truth of 
this assertion, 

Now in consideration of this problem, if indeed 
any problem is thought to exist, we should, I think, 
say Straight away that what is important is whether 
some sort of a personal set of beliefs other than those 
that can be verified by science is acceptable in any 


sense. We are all presumably agreed that the 
dogmatism and organized insistence of most 
established religion is unacceptable 

It is extremely difficult for someone who is 


trained in science to accept * subjective ’ 
and admit that 
however we are to understand this word, as our 
scientific truths. Yet it may well be the case that, 
certainly for many people, the mere truth is not 
sufficiently satisfying 


nouons, 


they have as much ‘reality’ 


There is much evidence from 
psychology, at any rate, to support such a view, 


© 

‘ 

alt 

~ 

Hise 


and the existence of 


the arts, the dreams of the 
painter and the poet, are all supporting evidence. 

A quotation from Jung expresses perfectly the 
sort of that the 
the gives a 
the 
this state exists, or 


view is generally 

* The 

subjective 
that 


recognizes it only grudgingly.’ 


regarded as 
opposite of scientific: 


the 


dream 


true picture of state, while 


conscious mind denies 
It is certainly true that we all have subjective 
beliefs that could not be publicly confirmed, and 


we all seek security by escape from the facts from 


time to time There is no need to destroy our 
dreams, but I would have thought that Freud 
was essentially correct in referring to them as 
illusions, in the public sense. We may return to 


the careful cultivation of dreams, since they seem 
in some form to be a psychological necessity, but 
this should not be used to justify religion in any 
sense as a public fact. If it is a fact in any sense, 
it can only be subjective, a part of our dreams 
This matter is certainly not finally settled though, 
as can be seen by the differences that exist between 
two of our most famous psychologists. 

The whole problem surrounds the interpretation 
that one should give to the word * reality’, and as 
soon as one realizes that there is more than one 
possibility the problem begins It is not being 
seriously suggested that there is in fact more than 
one reality, but it is the case that what may be 
real to people may not be reality. No one, | think, 
should advocate the equation of reality with what 
is useful, but once we are clear as to what is real 
and what is not, and this is not easy, it may still 
pay invent 
rather 


us to This is a question for what has 
misleadingly been 


reality by such writers as Jung. 


psychological 
It is partly a verbal 
confusion, partly a matter of taking familiar words 
for granted, and partly a matter of distinguishing 
or failing to distinguish three different 


called 


two or 
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Notes and News 


HE essays submitted in the F.C.C. Watts Memorial 

Fund competition for those under thirty entitling the 
winners to attend the RPA Annual Conference have 
been The unanimously 
agreed that the first three essays to be entitled to a 
grant were those contributed by the following 


(1) Mr B. A. Tate, 21 Kynaston Avenue, 
Heath, Surrey 


now considered assessors 


Thornton 


(2) Mr J. Goudsblom, Krommenic, Molkade 3, 
Holland. 
(3) Mr M. H. Briggs, 9 Meadway, Chadderton, 
Lancashire 
All these were excellent contributions to the theme 
* Morals Without Religion’. Six other entries were 


also of such a high standard that it was decided to 
invite the authors to our conference, although originally 
it was intended to restrict the number of grants to the 
first three. We shall be glad indeed to welcome these 
youthful rationalists into our midst 


* 


A competition of this sort gives a valuable insight into 
the attitude of that modern generation who, we are so 
often and so misleadingly told, are returning to religion, 
The arrival of new converts is bound to attract notice 
when so many pews are empty. There is no real evidence 
that younger people today are going back in any ap- 
preciable numbers to the Church, If they do not join 
the rationalist movement, it is for us to discover why 
formal membership does not appear sufficiently attractive. 
All the political parties and most of the Churches are 
engaged in re-thinking and re-formulating their positions. 
Ihe younger generation has been conditioned differently 
from those who were brought up when the great battles 
over evolution and the literal truth of the Bible were 
raging. Those who start from the standpoint that 
Christianity is not true are more concerned about what 
this implies than with finding new reasons for unbelief. 

We hope that all members who intend to come to 
Girton will send in their applications as early as possible 
as this greatly facilitates the work of those responsible 
for the practical arrangements. There is every indication 
that this year’s Conference will be a successful and 
enjoyable occasion, and that we shall come to grips 
with some of the urgent problems which are of special 
interest to our younger members. It is gratifying news 
that Professor Heath hopes to be present. He has been 
making slow but steady progress since his serious illness 
and we trust he will be with us again and fully recovered 
in August. No RPA Conference would seem complete 
without him. 

Mr R. Clarke, 58 Sedbury Road, Sompting, Sussex, 
would be willing to meet other RPA members in the 
Worthing, Sussex, area. 


Group Activities 


Orpington Humanist Group, Sunday, August 26, 


Ramble to Shoreham and Otford. Train, 10.24, Victoria 
to Shoreham. 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 
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‘A lively summary of all that is known about the nature of the criminal; the possibility of 
curing him; murder and madness; and the prevention and detection of crime. Mr Godwin is 
accurate without being dull, civilized without being soft. His book is also good to look at and 
pleasant to handle.’ wrsTrRN MAIL. 

‘A popular and fairly detailed survey of criminology in general, ’ 
‘A comprehensive study... of great value to students of the social sciences as well as 
General readers will find the book worth study,’ LigRARY WORLD. 


rIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 


criminologists, 
* This fascinating volume . . . which deserves to be widely read.’ 


“It is a case-book as well as a study and it is fascinating to read. ’ 
‘ For students of politics and economics this is a useful and welcome volume. 
‘ Everyone interested in crime will be absorbed by this well-written important book. ’ 


CRIME AND SOCIAL ACTION 


GEORGE GODWIN 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH, 
CORK EXAMINER, 

CHURCH TIMES, 
ril-BITs, 


282 pp, demy octavo, 18s net 
3 pp, 


* 


This book aims at providing the student with a wider selection of Marx’s writings in the held of 
sociology and social philosophy than has hitherto been available, as well as with a short intro- 
duction to the sources and influence of Marx’s sociological thought, The editors consider that 
Marx’s work, viewed as a whole, is that of a s ientist and moralist, not that of a prophet or 
philosopher of history, It was probably the greatest single contribution to the social sciences 
in the nineteenth century, and still merits the attention of soc iologists for the light it throws 
upon the nature of social phenomena and social processes, however much Marx's detailed con- 
clusions need to be modified in the light of later research. ‘For students of politics and 


economics this is a useful and welcome volume. ’ 


KARL MARX 


Selected Writings in Sociology and Social Philosophy 
FTOMORE and MAXIMILIEN RUBEI 


CHURCH TIMES, 


Fe BOT 
284 pp, demy octavo, 218 net 


* 


A short, but lucid study of the origin and progress of man trom earliest recorded history to 


modern times. Throughout this brilliant analysis the author shows how man developed traditions 


which aided and inhibited him in turn, such as the simultaneous growth of science and super- 
Here is a fascinating rediscovery of the long path up which man has come to the present 


stition. 
‘A brilliant and stimulating study.’ Nature, 


stage of his development. 
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New Edition, 256 pp, cloth 8s 6d net, paper cover ¢s net 
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